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UNDERHAND OPPOSITION TO TRADE 
UNIONISM. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE American Federation of Labor would like to receive from some 
authentic person representing the present national administration full 


and exact information regarding its attitude toward the trade unions. 
From the President himself there comes once in a while a pleasant woi«l 
delivered to union members on social occasions. But several department 
heads exhibit in their daily practice a set purpose of squelching unionism 
to the fullest extent possible. Much of the opposition is underhand. In our 
articles of last year defending the trade unionists in the public service in 
Washington, we believe we left not a point of the concerted attack on them 
in a part of the press, probably prompted by officials, unanswered or unre- 
futed. Our antagonists of that time have not returned to the charge. Yet a 
distinguished journalist, writing to us on the subject, explaining why he 
had admitted a version of the accusations against our Washington unions 
and the American Federation of Labor in his paper, said that they were 
‘‘vouched for by some of the Government officers directly connected with 
the case.’’ On that occasion we showed the public that such ‘‘vouching’’ 
was untruthful. As for motives—just how far the influence of contractors 
and corporations may reach into any administration, municipal, state, or 
national, is always a question. What hidden alliances may exist between 
navy yards and private shipbuilding concerns no one can tell. What is the 
inner meaning of the introduction of the ‘‘Tavlor system’’ (‘‘Jailor system,’’ 
a wag suggested) just at the present time? What secret understanding 


prompts the press telegrams which are frequently sent out misstating the 
(441) 
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attitude of the unions represented in the navy yards regarding ‘‘efficiency’’? 
Wheels within wheels are not visible. But they exist, they ought to be 
exposed, and the people of the country should be reliably and accurately 
informed as to the source of the power of self-interest which continually 
aims to hide the blunders of inefficient bureaucratic management by attack- 
ing the trade union workmen employed by the government in the navy 
yards and arsenals. Such dishonest methods divert the attention of the 
people from the real self-interest which inspires such unwarranted attacks 
upon the workers. 

Fortunately, however, for the people, there are in the military and 
naval service of the country some officials who appreciate the responsible 
positions they occupy, who understand the technical features of their ad- 
ministration, who appreciate the comparison of values when they can obtain 
such comparisons, men who are honest and straightforward enough to sub- 
mit cold-blooded. facts and to tell the truth when asked for information by 
Congressional committees. Two illustrations of this instance are now given 
from the statements of Rear-Admiral Richard Morgan Watt, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy Department, before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, December 13, 1910, and that of 
Brigadier-General William Crozier before the House Special Committee 
investigating the ‘‘Taylor System.’’ The testimony was given January 13, 
1912. It is evident that the conspirators who have energetically and mis- 
chievously inspired the press dispatches to cast reflections upon the 
efficiency of Government employes, never gave a thought to advise Admiral 
Watt and General Crozier as to their line of argument, statements which 
they should make and cost comparison tables which they should introduce 
when giving testimony to Congressional committees. It is therefore fortunate 
for the Government employes and the cause we represent that such ‘‘cost’’ 
tables are in print. On page 247 of the hearings before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives table 15, giving the contract 
prices of battleships and armored cruisers, may be studied with great profit 
by those who are anxious to arrive at concrete facts and cold-blooded truth. 
This table was submitted to the committee on December 13, 1910, by Admi- 
ral Watt. From it we glean these facts: 

(1) In the year 1890 three battleships were contracted for at prices 
ranging from $297 per ton of normal displacement for the Indiana and the 
Massachusetts; 

(2) $313 per ton of displacement for the Oregon; and, 

(3) In the year 1909 contracts were let for the construction of the 
Wyoming and the Arkansas, for which the cost per ton of normal displace- 
ment was reduced to $171 and $179, respectively. 

Some time previous to the Spanish War organized labor commenced an 
agitation for the construction of battleships and cruisers in the Government 
navy yards. For their patriotism and devotion to the public interest they 
were rewarded with contempt, ridicule and abuse by every creature that 
fattened off Government contracts. Nevertheless, organized labor continued 
its agitation, and coincident with this agitation contractors’ prices became 
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smaller. Finally in 1902 it was decided by the Government to afford an 
opportunity to Government employes to construct a battleship in competi- 
tion with a similar ship built under contract in a private yard, the vessels 
being the Connecticut, built under Government conditions in its Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and the Louisiana, built by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. The story of these battleships has been written and re-written, 
and the more that is said, the better the record of efficiency and reduced 
expenses for maintenance appears for the Government constructed ship, 
Connecticut. This extraordinary public achievement apparently drove the 
private shipbuilders into a panic. They reduced their prices still further; 
they tried to turn out better work, and they even went so far as to make 
promises for better conditions to their poorly paid, unorganized employes. 
Still, organized labor continued its agitation for the construction of more 
battleships in Government yards, if such ships had to be built. 

Then the Florida was constructed by the Government in New York in 
competition with the privately built Utah, and the battleship New York is 
now being constructed at the Government yard in competition with the 
Texas at a private yard. The recent performance of the Florida shows her 
to be the fastest battleship in the world, exceeding the speed of the private- 
built vessel by over one knot per hour. 

During the period this table 15 covers, namely, from 1890 to 1910, 
514,000 tons of displacement of battleships have been constructed and 
149,000 tons of displacement of cruisers. Due to the agitation by organized 
labor for Government construction, private contractors have reduced their 
prices in the period of time covered to over $130 per ton of displacement, 
the average reduction being equivalent to $100 per ton. This means, in 
short, a saving to the people in the cost of battleships of $51,400,000, and 
of cruisers $14,900,000; or a total of $66,300,000 saved to the Government 
in twenty years through governmental competition, set in motion by the 
demands of organized labor, to construct these instruments of defense in 
Government works. 

Many more sterling features can be obtained from further analysis of 
Admiral Watt’s tables and his statements, but further reference will not be 
made to them at this time, other than to quote a bare statement of his 
found on page 230 of the hearings, in which he replied to Congressman 
Englebright. On the question of the construction of colliers, he said: ‘‘The 
Mare Island Navy Yard estimate was $1,476,300 to build the same collier 
for which the Union Iron Works (a private concern) bid $1,596,500.’’ 

Now, for an illustration in the military department, and without delv- 
ing too deeply into history, we will turn to the testimony of Brigadier- 
General Chief of Ordnance, William Crozier, who on January 13, 1912, 
appeared before the Special Committee of the House of Representatives which 
investigated the Taylor and other systems of shop management. General 
Crozier was closely questioned by the investigators as to the efficiency and 
economy of manufacture in the military establishments in the Government. 
To listen to the testimony of General Crozier was an inspiration, and men in 
the audience whispered that the Government of the United States is safe so 
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long as men of his calibre are in charge of practical affairs. It only needs a 
little time in perusing his testimony to become convinced of the fact that 
General Crozier is personally familiar with every performance of Govern- 
ment manufacture in his department; in the drafting room, in the account- 
ing room, in the shop, and in the shipping office. Every detail is known 
to him, without doubt, without evasion. Every performance was testified 
to, without bluster, and without any other apparent purpose than to tell in 
a matter of fact way what is the truth, and nothing but the truth. Speak- 
ing of the question of manufacture of small arms ammunition, he said: 

‘The cost of manufacture of this ammunition has been successively decreasing for 
a number of years, notwithstanding the fact that the cost of both labor and material 
has been increasing. It has gotten down now so that the cost has been $25 a thousand 
rounds. . . . We purchased from four private manufacturers eight million rounds 
of the same ammunition, and for that we paid between $34 and $35 per thousand 
rounds.”’ 

This illustration shows a net profit to the Government of $10 per 
round at present prices for ammunition, which the laws of competition, 
stimulated by the activity of organized labor, had secured for the people in 
this single item. 

On page 1115 of the hearings he said: 

‘‘We are paying for cannon powder from private manufacture 60 cents a pound. 
We are manufacturing it at a cost of 40 cents a pound.’’ 

On page 1117 he said: 


‘‘We manufacture small arms rifles for about $15 . . . and if it were pos- 
sible to obtain the opinion of an expert, I would be glad to ask him if he thought the 
Springfield rifle could be produced by anybody else anywhere and purchased for £25. 
My own opinion is that you could not get it as low as $25 from any manufacturer.”’ 

“The Chairman: No rifles of that character are being produced?” 

‘‘General Crozier: Not exactly,no. The Government makes all of its rifles at the 
Springfield and Rock Island Arsenals, and there is no reason to encourage private estab- 
lishments to manufacture that rifle, because the capacity of our plants is sufficient. 

I am sorry that we are not purchasing some guns from private manufacturers. 
. because I should like the opportunity for comparison, which does not exist 
under the present conditions.”’ 


In this statement he unconsciously paid this tribute to the efficiency 
and economy of Government manufacture advocated by organized labor. 
The government monoply was unintentionally established, purely because 
of merit and of an absence of profit. 

On page 1118 the General said: 


‘‘We have recently manufactured gun carriages at $2,510. We purchased similar 
carriages from experienced manufacturers for $3,398, which was 35 per cent more than 
our price. . . . We have manufactured there (at the Rock Island Arsenal), caissons 
for $1,128, and we have purchased similar caissons from private manufacturers for 
$1,744, which is 54 per cent greater than our own price.’’ 


The evidence to be found on page 1120 given by General Crozier 
reveals the absolute honesty of the man. Note the following questions and 
answers: 

“The Chairman: General, would you consider that these comparative statements 


of cost would indicate in a general way the comparative efficiency of the arsenals with 
private establishments ?”’ 
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“‘General Crozier: I should hesitate to say that, Mr. Chairman, because I do not 
know what profit the private manufacturers are demanding from the Government. I 
have not any means of getting what their cost of manufacture is. I only know what 
they will sell to us for, and that is all that I can compare with.”’ ° 

‘*The Chairman: Have you made any observance in the line of work that would 
give you an idea of the comparative efficiency of the workmen and the management 
with the efficiency of workmen and management in private establishments?’ 

‘‘General Crozier: I think ours compare very well, because the conditions under 
which our men work are very much better than those in the ordinary private establish- 
ments. . . . The Government is away above the average in things of that kind 
(good light and general comforts), and then we gain something from the fact that we 
pay the wages of the vicinity and we offer a great many advantages to the workmen, 
one being leave with pay. The result is we get the pick of the workmen.’’ 

This is the key to the whole situation. General Crozier knows the 
heart of human nature. He has learned how to produce efficiently and 
inexpensively for the people of the United States. He says it in few words. 
His philosophy is well understood by the producing elements in the United 
States. It is summed up in a short sentence—pay men well and treat them 
well, and give them a chance to exercise the initiative with which they are 
endowed. 


On page 1121 of the hearings, General Crozier said: 


‘‘At the Watervliet Arsenal we are making guns for the Navy for $55,000. The Navy 
Department is paying $70,000 for the same gun from private manufacturers.”’ 

Phew! here at last, we have located the corn that is being pinched; 
here is the element that inspires the subsidized press, which hysterically 
screeches that organized labor is ruining business in the Government estab- 
lishments. Yea, verily, they tell the truth. Organized labor is ruining the 
robbery and jobbery of the campaign fund contributors who have fat- 
tened and waxed mighty at the bestowal of rich, ripe Government con- 
tracts. If the Navy Department possessed an official with the same exacting 
straightforwardness and the same sterling capacity of management of large 
affairs, watchfulness of small details, and a proper system of cost account- 
ing and bookkeeping, as General Crozier, the naval comparisons for the effi- 
ciency.of the men of organized labor would reveal still far better results in 
the Navy Department than in the War Department. 

It is hoped that Congress will take this subject-matter under advisement 
and give the whole question the most careful, rigid and exacting investiga- 
tion. The men in the ranks of organized labor will hail such an opportunity 
with delight. They are absolutely willing to abide by results. Organized 
labor is right; it knows it is right. It is willing to prove to the world, as 
well as to our friends, the enemy, and to the hidden alliances existing 
between public officials and private manufacturers, that it is right. 

The following instance, which happened during the last week of April 
of this year, may be related here. The information of this was imparted con- 
fidentially, and that prevents at this time the giving to the world all of the 
particulars. They will, however, soon be available. They will show that a 
department official opened bids from private manufacturers for certain war 
material, the prices for which ranged from $63,000 each to $100,000 each. 
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The Government official, in the presence of the contractors’ agents, threw 
the bids aside, saying: ‘‘We can produce it ourselves for $43,000 each.’’ 
The private agents left the official, but one returned, saying: ‘‘Give our 
company the contract and we will fulfill it at the Government price, 
$43,000.”’ 

It is a matter of curiosity to know what distinguished journalists, 
carping faddists, self-interested influences, non-union employment agencies, 
will have to say now as to the inefficiency and extravagance imposed by 
organized labor upon the Government in its manufacturing establishments. 
We venture to say that they will not open their lips until they think the 
time has come when they can safely venture another guess, because the 
whole of their garbled statements have been founded on guess, with intent 
to deceive. 

It isatransparent fact that practically all Government contracts are, and 
for years have been, given to notorious labor crushers. 

With mere theory organized labor has little concern. The question of 
work done for the Government, by the Government, is not of itself the most 
supreme consideration; but when it is demonstrated beyond question that 
carrying out that policy and practice gives to the workers an eight-hour 
workday, a higher wage, better labor conditions, than are conceded by 
private employers doing such work under contract, and with all, that the 
finished product is far superior and serviceable and at a greatly reduced cost 
to the Government and the p2ople, then we aver thit the tim? is coming or 
is at hand when the Government should bid a final adieu to the grafting and 
corrupting influences and practices of the Government contracting system- 

And to the higher officers of our Government we submit the evidence here 
brought forth as well as that in its official files. They can notin the future 
plead ignorance as an excuse or cloak for their open or covert opposition to 
the organization of Government employes, or deny the efficiency of the 
service the employes render, and that the work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment direct without the intervention of the profit mongering contractor is 
preferable in every respect. 





To make the most of ourselves, human and divine, to help others to 
make the most of themselves, to recognize that we are not getting our best 
unless ‘all our neighbors are getting their best, to create the institutions 
which will make it possible for all the people to lead this life together— 
this is democracy and Christianity. This democracy and Christianity are 
now moving forward to civilize and sanctify the largest of all the fields of 
human association—the common toil. This is the Religion of Labor. 

HENRY D. LiLoyp. 
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INTERNATIONAL VS. PURELY CANADIAN 
TRADE UNIONISM. 


The Hope of the Working Class Lies in International Solidarity, and Not 
in National Organizations Fostered by Employers to Effect 
the Degradation of their Employes. 


By JAMES Simpson, Toronto. 


for investors the world over also gives it an 


a growing popularity of Canada as a field 
Field, 


international interest.’’—Fred W. 
Financial Editor, Toronto Weekly Star. 
This significant paragraph, from the pen 
of one of Canada’s keenest financial critics, 
ndicates along what line the natural re- 
sources of Canada will be developed. The 
financiers of almost every uation in the 
vorld are looking to this country as the 
place for safe and secure investments, and 
re pouring in their millions of dollars where 
hey hope to obtain the highest possible rates 
f interest and annual dividends. This fact 
lone stamps the industrial development in 
Canada as international, and oblivious to 
itional boundary lines. 
The workers in these nations, from which 
s coming the capital to invest in the de- 
velopment of the industries of Canada, have 
een exploited so successfully that the sur- 
plus uninvested wealth of foreign financiers 
1as become a standing menace to the owners’ 
security and is so emphatically emphasizing 
the injustice of the present industrial system 
that something must be done to stem the 
tide of working class agitation. In both 
urope and the United States there are 
fears entertained that the working class 
will not endure much longer the ex- 
reme conditions of poverty on the one 
1and, and the vulgar display of luxury on 
he other hand. These fears are moving 
many of the exploiters of the workers to 
look to Canada as their refuge, and as a 
safe field in which to continue the methods 
ind systems that have proved so satisfactory 
to them in the old world. 


Railway Development and British Capital. 


It should be observed that while there 
are those in Canada who advocate the or- 
ganization of trade unions on national lines, 
there is no indication among those who are 
responsible for the financing of Canadian 
railway development that the investments 
should be confined to purely Canadian in- 
vestors. Even at this stage of railway de- 
velopment the British financiers have loaned 
$384,097,490, notwithstanding the fact that 
on the railway systems of the United King- 
dom the 180,000 sleeping partners, or share- 
holders, receive in dividends annually about 
$216,800,000, while the 620,000 railway 
managers, clerks, servants, etc., only draw 
$216,250 000, or $550,000 less in wages. 
These facts should be sufficient to show 
that the British investor is looking to the 
wage workers of Canada to continue the 
payment of the usual tribute to make pos- 
sible his luxuriant standard of living. 

United States Capital in Canadian Industries. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
capitalists of the United States have over 
$400,000,000 invested in the industries of 
this country and are continually looking for 
new fields for investments. It is well known 
that inthe development of both the coal 
and metalliferous minesthe United States 
capitalists have played a very prominent 
part. Even during the big coal strike in 
Nova Scotia, in 1909, the Dominion Coal 
Company was selling $1,000,000 worth of 
bonds to United States capitalists through 
a Chicago firm of brokers, and at the same 
time was coudemning the United Mine 
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Workers of America because they were an 
international labor organization. The same 
can be said of the mine operators who con- 
trol the mines in North Ontario. They 
have incessantly and vigorously opposed 
the organization of the miners under the 
banner of an international union, but have 
just as persistently and uncompromisingly 
protected. the interests of the United States 
capitalists who have such a grip on that 
part of the natural resources of Canada. 

But it is not alone in the mining indus- 
try that United States capital is invested. 
In many of our large manufacturing enter- 
prises the workers are subject to interna- 
tional control from the employing end of 
the business. Resident Canadians are placed 
at the head of these enterprises to give 
them national character, but a study of 
the stock sheets reveals the fact that these 
Canadians are merely the bait to catch 
Canadian business. 


The Money Trust in Canada. 


Despite the rapid increase in the popula- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada and the 
unquestioned industrial development, there 
are only twenty-seven chartered banks, as 
compared with forty-one in 1889. These 
chartered banks have about 2 570 branches 
in all parts of the country, and the deposits 
are approximately $930,000,000. Nearly 
one-tenth of the paid-up capital was sub- 
scribed by foreign capitalists. The bank 
loans at the early part of the year amounted 
to $775,000,000, and the note circulation to 
$102,000,000. These institutions have been 
so successful in the use of the money of 
their depositors that, while their author- 
ized capital is $169,866,666, the paid-up 
capital is $62,000,000 less. The depositors 
have been receiving interest at the rate of 
3 per cent, but the shareholders have re- 
ceived from 10 to 20 per cent per annum. 
In addition to this high rate of interest 
enjoyed by the shareholders, the reserve 
funds of these banks have been increasing 
annually until they have reached the im- 
mense sum of $98,868,124. It is claimed 
that this large reserve fund is to protect 
the depositors, but among those who un- 
derstand the methods of financing such 
institutions, it is regarded as the best means 
of keeping the depositors satisfied with a 
very low rate of interest. If the reserve 
fund was applied to dividends, the differ- 


ence between the rate of interest paid the 
depositors and the dividends paid the share- 
holders would be so great that there would 
be an immediate demand for a higher rate of 
interest for the depositors. The banks are 
doing business under a Dominion charter, 
but are international intheircharacter. They 
wield a strong influence upon all branches 
of industry, and can always be depended 
upon to ally themselves with the captains 
of industry who resist the demands of or- 
ganized labor. 
Growing Power of Trusts in Canada. 

According to the Fizancial Post, the jour- 
nal recognized as the official mouthpiece of 
organized capital, there were formed com- 
bines or mergers, during the three years 
including 1909, 1910, and 1911, capitalized 
at $384,097,490. That is the tendency in 
all lines of industry today, and these com- 
binations are making the forces against 
organized labor all the more formidable. 
These combines, or mergers, have no re- 
gard for national boundary lines in the ex- 
tension of trade or the purchase of raw 
materials. Their loyalty can be safely 
gauged by the extent to which the country 
serves their material interest. They do not 
regard the Canadian brand of workmen as 
the only eligibles for employment; but, on 
the other hand, encourage and assist in 
every way possible the importation of 
laborers from all parts of the world. Their 
slogan is ‘‘Protection’’ for their products, 
but ‘‘Free Trade’’ in workers. They can 
be safely trusted to establish the widest 
possible margin between the exchange 
value of the commodities produced in their 
factories and workshops, and the market 
value of thése commodities. This wide 
margin explains Why the wage-workers are 
kept so poor and the capitalist class so 
rich. Their object is to eliminate compe- 
tition, and thus obtain a freedom in the 
sale of their commodities that will guar- 
antee the minimum amount of labor cost 
and the largest possible profits. They 
constitute an obstacle in the way of Labor’s 
progress that purely Canadian national 
unions are impotent to overcome. 

International Character of Canadian Trade. 


The trade of Canada is transacted with 
about ninety countries, thus showing an 
utter disregard for national boundary lines. 
During the year 1911 that trade amounted 
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to $769,443,905, and of that amount the 
imports amounted to $462,247,540. The 
United States contribution to meet the con- 
suming power of the nation was valued at 
$294,415.202, as compared with the contri- 
bution from the United Kingdom valued at 
$110,585,004. The contributions from all 
other nations were valued at $85,019,220. 
It is interesting to note the international 
fraternity, as evidenced in the large balance 
of free imports over dutiable imports from 
the United States, the former valued at 
$284, 325,321 and the latter at $161,538,448. 
The balance in favor of the United States 
to be paid in cash last year was $174, 200,000, 
or $50,000,000 more than in any previous 
year. The dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom last year were valued at $85 ,019,- 
220, and the free imports at $25,565,784, 
and when compared with the exports the 
balance in favor of Canada in cash was 
$26,768,000. This ciearly indicates that 
in trade matters Canadian capitalists are 
more loyal to the United States than to the 
United Kingdom. In face of this fact the 


wage-workers are asked to organize on 
purely Canadian national lines and thus 


shake off interference by the foreign 


agitators. 
Canadian Trade Unions. 


Any movement, having for its object the 
organization of purely Canadian national 
unions, is reactionary and doomed to 
failure. A few spasmodic attempts have 
been made in Canada during the past few 
years to organize Canadian unions, but they 
have been chiefly used as refuges for those 
who wish to escape from their obligations 
as international trade unionists. The very 
material out of which these organizations 
are formed makes ultimate success im- 
possible. If men will evade their legal and 
moral obligations in one form of organiza- 
tion, they will pursue the same course when 
called upon to evince their loyalty to an- 
other form of organization. They can not 
be trusted beyond that point where their 
union will gain for them some advantage. 
When the time comes that they must sacri- 
fice for the good of the movement, they will 
accept the coward’s position and desert the 
fighting ranks. Such a movement can only 
serve as the auxiliary for the employing 
class, and can only obtain a temporary ad- 
vantage in the hope that the larger and more 


powerful organizations will be weakened by 
their treachery. 

Realizing their weakness, these national 
organizations become the easy prey for 
designing politicians; and what they fail to 
gain through industrial organization, they 
hope to make up by their service to politi- 
cians who serve the capitalist interests. 
They accept as their leaders men who have 
had aspirations for important international 
offices, but who, having failed to reach the 
height of their ambition in that direction, 
become breeders of distrust and suspicion 
in their organizations and ultimately lead 
a small following to their downfall. The 
power and influence of the organized capi- 
talists of Canada make the growth of the 
national trade union movement an impos- 
sibility from the standpoint of improving 
the condition of the workers. 

Such a movement could only be to the 
captains of industry as clay in the hands of 
the potter. It could be formed and reformed 
to suit the desires of its more powerful an- 
tagonist. The mere fact that the employers 
of Canada wish it success should be suffi- 
cient to convince any intelligent worker 
that it has no place in the great working 
class movement. To illustrate the truth of 
this statement it is only necessary to state 
that after several years of the strictest 
economy the Provincial Workmen’s Associ- 
ation, a purely Canadian national miners’ 
union in Nova Scotia, could only establish a 
strike fund sufficient to pay strike benefits to 
its members about four days. It became the 
auxiliary of the Dominion Coal Company, 
and when the United Mine Workers fought 
for better conditions, the company had no 
better ally than this purely Canadian na- 
tional organization. In the Province of 
Ontario the Canadian unions are almost 
entirely composed of men who have justly 
been called ‘‘tax dodgers,’’ because of their 
failure to pay their dues to their interna- 
tional unions. 


The International Trade Union Movement. 

Unlike the national trade union move- 
ment, the international movement is organ- 
ized to fight aggressively to improve the 
conditions of the workers. Its growth 
during the past year has been more marked 
than at any other time in its history. The 
paid-up and reported membership of inter- 
national unious affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor at the end of March, 
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1912, was 1,832,791, or an increase of 
136,229 during the year ending the 
29th of February, 1912. If the organ- 
izations not affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor added their 
membership to those already affiliated, 
there would be a grand total of over 
2,500,000. The total membership of the 
trade unions in the world is over 12,250,000, 
and of this number Great Britain and Ire- 
land have 2,347,461; Germany, 2,865,686, 
and France, 977,351. Over 7,000,000 of the 
total number of trade unionists in the world 
are affiliated with the great International 
Secretariat, an organization that has for its 
object the uniting of all the workers of the 
world for the advancement of the labor 
movement. 

The trade unionists of Canada are affili- 
ated with the international unions having 
jurisdiction in the United States and this 
country, but the legislative matters affecting 
the Canadian membership are the chief 
concern of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada and its provincial fed- 
erations of labor and provincial execu- 
tives. It is a well-known fact that 
while the trade unionists of Canada 
contribute through dues and assessments 
to the funds of the international unions, 
the benefits derived are much greater than 
these financial contributions. Prior to the 


big strike of the members of the United’ 


Mine Workers of America in Nova Scotia, 
there had only been paid about $3,000 in 
dues and assessment, but during the strug- 
gle the international organization paid over 
$1,000,000 in strike benefits alone. The 
same generous treatment has been given 
the Canadian wage-workers by other inter- 
national unions, and while there have been 
times when it was impossible for the inter- 
national unions to offer financial assistance, 
they have never discriminated against 
their Canadian membership because they 
were not citizens of the United States. 

The same may be said in regard to Cana- 
dian trade unionists who ere officers and 
other representatives in the international 
trade union movement and the American 
Federation of Labor; for, counted upon the 
basis of the percentage of membership, 
there is more than a full quota of such 
Canadian officers and representatives in the 
American labor movement. 

The opinion is generally accepted by the 
workers in Canada that they must organize 
upon international lines, at least as broad 
as out North American continent, and while 
it may serve the interests of designing 
politicians to appeal to the workers on 
‘‘patriotic’’ grounds to organize Canadian 
unions, such an appeal will fall upon deaf 
ears. International combinations of capital- 
ists demand international organizations of 
the workers. 





The trade unions are the natural growth 
of natural laws, and from the very nature 
of their being have stood the test of time 
and experience. The development of the 
trade unions, regarded both from the stand- 
point of numerical expansion and that of 
practical working, has been marvelously 
rapid. The trade unions have demonstrated 
their ability to cope with every emergency 
—economical or political—as it arises. 

Single trade unions have been beaten in 
pitched battles against superior forces of 
united capital, but such defeats are by no 
means disastrous. On the contrary, they 
are useful in calling the attention of the 
workers to the necessity of thorough organ- 
ization, of the inevitable obligation of 
bringing the yet unorganized workers into 


the union, of uniting the hitherto discon- 
nected local unions into national unions, 
and of effecting a vet higher unity by the 
affiliation of all national and international 
unions in one grand federation, in which 
each and all trade organizations would be 
as distinct as the biliows, yet one as the sea. 

In the work of the organization of labor, 
the wisest, the most energetic and devoted 
of us, when working individually, can not 
hope to be successful, but by combining 
our efforts all may. And the combined 
action of all the unions, when exerted in 
favor of any one union, will certainly be 
more efficacious than the action of any one 
union, no matter how powerful it may be, 
if exerted in favor of an unorganized or a 
partially organized mass. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 


A TriuMPHANT Recorp oF TRADE UNIONS. 


By ARTHUR E, HOLDER. 


ParT I. 


ROBABLY no other movement or 

pP effort of the workers to improve their 

conditions attracts more public atten- 

tion than when an issue is about to be made, 

or fails to be satisfactorily adjusted, and a 

strike occurs upon a railroad by any por- 
tion of its employes. 

Several very memorable strikes have 
taken place upon the railroads of the United 
States. Sometimes they have occurred 
among the employes in road service, known 
is the operating department; and others, 
among the employes in the shops known as 
the mechanical department; others, among 
the men who build and maintain the tracks, 
which is known as the maintenance of way 
department, and at other times, among the 
telegraphers who direct the movement of 
the trains in the dispatchers’ offices at the 
terminals, at the signal towers, and the local 
stations. 

During such periods of unrest, volumes 
of matter have been written in the public 
press, the magazines, and the trade union 
journals, in which the issues have been 
treated in a more or less intemperate style 
f expression. Sometimes public officials 
representing the Federal Government and 
the State governments have been invited to 
issist in adjustments. Frequently, tremen- 
lous issues have terminated without a cor- 
responding amount of enlightenment given 
to the public as to the terms agreed upon. 

The purpose of the series of articles that 
Sommence with this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, and which will continue 
to appear in succeeding issues, is to give, 
in an orderly manner, a brief history of 
railroad strikes, commencing with the up- 
heaval that occurred in Western Pennsyl- 
vania on the Baltimore and Ohio and the 


Pennsylvania railroads in 1877. Material 
for these records has been secured from the 
reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, records of the trade unions in- 
volved, and specific data concerning wages 
from the Year Books of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Among the great accomplishments of the 
workers, the most important may be enu- 
merated under the head of: 

(1) Right of organization. 

(2) Right of representation. 

(3) Enactmert of safety appliance laws 
which provide protection for the unorgan- 
ized workmen, as well as the organized. 
Protects the general public when traveling, 
and secures safety of merchandise in transit. 

(4) Enactment of employers’ liability 
laws and workmen's compensation for 
injuries. 

5) Increased wage rates. 

(6) Decreased hours. 

(7) Maintenance of industrial 
through collective bargaining. 

(8) Seniority rights preserved. 

(9) Promotions regulated by merit and 
length of service, instead of favoritism and 
ulterior influence. 

(10) Guarantee of right of appeal against 
harsh punishment by officials for slight 
offenses by individual workmen. 

(11) Penalizing of overtime by obtaining 
increased rates of compensation. 


peace 


Synopsis of Strikes Among Railroad Employes in 
Western Pennsylvania, 1877. 


The great railroad strikes of 1877 com- 
menced on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at Martinsburg, W. Va., on July 16, 
the immediate cause of the strike being a 
10 per cent reduction in the wages of all 
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employes. This, however, was but one of 
many grievances. The wages, which were 
low, were made still lower by irregular em- 
ployment. Men with families worked only 
three or four days per week, and frequently 
two or three days of each week they were 
forced to spend away from their homes at 
their own expense, often obliged to pay $1 
per day for board at the company’s hotel, 
with no permission to board elsewhere 
where they could obtain lower rates. This 
left them with but 35 to 50 cents per day 
for the maintenance of their families. 

Their wages were payable monthly and 
were frequently retained by the company 
for two to three, and even as many as four 
months, which caused a severe hardship on 
their families. 

The tonnage of trains was materially in- 
creased, and the men were paid only for the 
number of miles they ran, and not for the 
time consumed in the running of the trains, 
and on some branches of the road the train- 
men were assessed by the company for the 
cost of accidents occurring. The strike af- 
fected only the freight trains as a general 
thing. At Martinsburg, Baltimore, and 
various places in Pittsburg, property was 
destroyed and rioting was indulged in. The 
State militia was called out at Martinsburg 
and Pittsburg, but the militiamen, sympa- 
thizing with the strikers, refused to fire on 
them. The strike extended to the Baltimore 
and Ohio; the Pennsylvania Central; Erie; 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern; Pitts- 
burg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago; Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis; Vandalia; Ohio 
and: Mississippi; Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis; Philadelphia and 
Reading; Philadelphia and Erie; Erie and 
Pittsburg; Chicago, Alton and St. Louis; 
Canada Southern, and other smaller roads. 

The following brief account of the mem- 
orable railroad strikes of 1877 in Pennsyl- 
vania is condensed from the report of the 
joint committee appointed by the State 
Legislature in 1878 for the purpose of ex- 
amining into all the circumstances attend- 
ing the strike, and if possible to ascertain 
the causes: 

‘‘The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
reduced the wages of its employes 10 per 
cent during the panic of 1873, and on ac- 
count of the general decline in business 
made another reduction of 10 per cent, 
taking effect June 1, 1877. 


‘‘Immediately after the order for the last 
reduction the employes of the different 
railroads with terminals in Pittsburg, Pa., 
commenced agitating the question of a 
strike on account of the reduction in wages. 
This agitation resulted in the formation of 
the trainmen’s union, the leading spirit of 
which seems to have been a brakeman on 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad named Ammon. Through the 
agency of this organization a general strike 
was arranged to take place at noon on June 
27, 1877, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad, the Allegheny Valley and Pan 
Handle Railroads, and the branches of the 
roads named, the movements to be directed 
from Allegheny City. 

‘“‘On Sunday, June 24, some forty mem- 
bers of the trainmen’s union were sent to 
notify members of the different railroads of 
the time for the strike to take place. On 
the next day, June 25, at a meeting of the 
members of the union on the Pan Handle 
Division, it was developed that some of the 
men were dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ments for the proposed strike and also that 
some member, or members, had divulged 
the plans of the union to the railroad au- 
thorities. In view of this fact, measures 
were immediately taken to prevent the 
strike from taking place, and word was 
sent to all points possible to reach in the 
short time that was left. The members of 
the trainmen’s union felt as though they 
had already met with a defeat, and it caused 
great dissatisfaction. When the strike 
took place in Pittsburg on July 19, 1877, 
it was not a strike of the trainmen’s union, 
nor did the union as an organization have 
anything to do with either that strike or 
the one that preceded it on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at Martinsburg, W. Va. 
on July 10. 

‘‘Rarly in July, 1877, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in addition to posting 
the notice for a reduction in wages, alsc 
issued an order that all freight trains from 
Pittsburg running east to Derry, should 
run as ‘‘double-headers,’’ the order to take 
effect on July 19. This order caused great 
dissatisfaction, because it had the effect of 
enabling the company to dispense with the 
services of one-half of their freight con- 
ductors, brakemen, and flagmen on the 
Pittsburg division of the road, between 
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Pittsburg and Derry, as only one crew, 
aside from the engineers and firemen, were 
employed on a double- header. 

“On the morning of July 19, several 
trains left Pittsburg as double-headers, but 
when the time arrived for the 8.40 a. m. 
train to leave the yards, two brakemen and 
one flagman refused to go out on a double- 
header, and the train did not leave the 
yard. The dispatcher then made up two 
crews from the yardmen, as the regular 
trainmen refused to go. The strikers, 
numbering about twenty or twenty-five 
men, picketed the switches over which the 
trains would have to move and refused to 
let any train pass through. The number of 
the strikers was gradually increased by 
other crews that came in on freight trains 
and who were persuaded to join the strik- 
ers. By midnight of that day, July 19, 
the number of strikers and sympathizers 
had increased to several hundred.’’ 

(The following part of the report of the 
joint committee appointed by the State 
Legislature is deserving of more than pass- 
ing notice, because it shows how promptly 
the local and State authorities, together 
with the State militia, took part in the 
struggle in the interest of the railroads): 

‘‘The sheriff of Allegheny County tried 
to persuade the crowd to go home peace- 
ably, and finding that he could not raise a 
force sufficient to control the situation, he 
made a call on the Governor by telegraph 
for military aid to suppress the strike. In 
the absence of the Governor, who was then 
in the West, the Adjutant-General of the 
State, Gen. James W. Latta, telegraphed 
General Pearson, commanding the Sixth 
Division, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Pittsburg, to assume 
charge of the military situation. General 
Pearson ordered out the Fourteenth, Eight- 
eenth,and Nineteenth regiments,and Hutch- 
inson’s battery of artillery. The Eighteenth 
Regiment, under Col. P. N. Guthrie, re- 
ported at the Union Depot Hotel about 
noon, July 20, with a force of 250 men. 
He was ordered to the station at Torrens, 
to protect property and clear the tracks at 
the stock-yards. The Fourteenth and Nine- 
teenth regiments assembled very slowly, and 
it was not until 5 p. m. of July 20 that this 
brigade was able to get together three or 
four companies, and these companies had 
not half their complements. General Pear- 
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son, fearing that most of the men in these 
regiments sympathized with the strikers, 
telegraphed Adjutant-General Latta to that 
effect, and suggested that Philadelphia 
troops be sent on, giving as his opinion 
that 2,000 soldiers would be necessary to 
disperse the mob, as by that time (6.30 
p. m.) it had become very large, estimated 
to be from 4,000 to 5,000 men and increas- 
ing every hour. General Latta telegraphed 
Major-General Brinton, commander of the 
First Division, National Guard, to get his 
command ready to move to Pittsburg. 
General Brinton received this order in the 
evening, and at 2 o'clock on the morning 
of the 21st he had 600 men at the Philadel- 
phia depot ready to start. At Harrisburg 
he obtained additional ammunition and two 
gatling guns, and he reached Pittsburg 
about 1 p. m. He reported to General 
Latta at the Union Depot Hotel and dis- 
tributed ammunition to the troops. 

‘About 2 o’clock in the morning of the 
next day, July 21, before the Philadelphia 
troops arrived, the Nineteenth Regiment 
and a battery were sent to Fifty-eighth 
street, which appeared to be the great 
gathering point of the strike sympathizers. 
The troops were ordered by General Pear- 
son to hold this position and to keep the 
tracks clear at the Twenty-eighth street 
crossing. About 4 a. m. of the same day 
the Fourteenth Regiment was sent to assist 
in the same duty. Very little effort seems 
to have been made during the day to carry 
out General Pearson’s orders. The soldiers 
fraternized with the strikers and stacked 
their arms. About 4 p. m. the Philadelphia 
troops were marched out the railroad tracks, 
a portion of them being left on Twenty- 
fifth and Twenty-sixth streets, where the 
trains that had been prepared to send out 
were standing, and the remainder of the 
force, under command of General Brinton, 
proceeded to the Twenty-eighth street 
crossing to co-operate with the Pittsburg 
troops in clearing the tracks at that point, 
and when this had been accomplished, the 
trains were to be started. The mob at 
Twenty-eighth street being very large and 
determined, two companies were ordered 
to clear the tracks and to charge bay- 
onets. They did so, but it made no impres- 
sion on the crowd. Many of the guns of 
the militiamen were seized and their bay- 
onets twisted off. While these movements 
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were being made, the crowd got more noisy, 
defiant, and boisterous. Stones and other 
missiles were thrown at the troops, several 
of whom were struck and some seriously 
injured. Several pistol shots were also fired 
from the crowd and then the troops began 
firing on the mob. The firing was scatter- 
ing and commenced at a point where the 
pistol firing took place, but the firing ran 
along the line until it became almost a 
volley for a moment. It was finally stopped 
by the officers after it was found several 
persons were killed and wounded. The 
coroner held inquest over the bodies of 
twenty-two, most of whom were killed by 
the troops at this time at Twenty-eighth 
street, but others were killed the following 
night and Sunday morning at or near 
Twenty-sixth street. 

‘The firing by the troops quickly dis- 
persed the crowd, which fled in all direc- 
tions and left the troops in full possession 
of the Twenty-eighth street crossing and 
the tracks in that immediate vicinity, but 
no attempt seems to have been made to 
move the trains that were supposed to be 
ready at Twenty-sixth street to go out on 
-the road, and the cars remained there until 
they and their contents were burned. 
About 5 p. m. of the same day (July 21), 
General Brinton’s command was ordered by 
General Pearson to move into the round- 
house and machine shop near Twenty-sixth 
street and remain there for the night, as all 
attempts to move trains had been aban- 
doned and the troops needed rest and food, 
they having had no regular meal since 
leaving Philadelphia. 

‘*The mob came together again gradually 
and after having broken into several gun 
stores began, soon after dark, to fire on the 
roundhouse and machine shops and at every 
soldier they could get sight of through the 
windows. Two of the soldiers were 
wounded during the night. 

‘‘About 10 p. m. the cars on the adjoin- 
ing tracks were set on fire and were run 
down the track nearest to the roundhouse, 
in order, if possible, to set the roundhouse 
on fire and thus drive out the troops. The 
roundhouse, however, being well supplied 
with water, the troops were able to keep 
the fire from communicating to the build- 
ings during the night. 

‘‘About 1 o’clock on the next morning 
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(Sunday, July 22) it was discovered that 
the crowd had a field piece on Liberty 
street, with which they were preparing to 
fire on the roundhouse. General Brinton 
ordered the troops who were stationed at 
the windows to be ready to fire, and the 
strikers were notified that if they attempted 
to discharge the field piece they would be 
fired on. They paid no attention to the 
warning, however, and when one of them 
was seen with the lanyard in his hand 
ready to discharge the piece, they were 
fired upon by the troops, and several of the 
crowd fell, the rest running away. During 
all this night efforts to send provisions to 
the soldiers failed, as the crowd captured 
and destroyed, or used, the food sent out 
for the troops. About 7.30 a. m., July 22, 
the machine shop caught fire in many 
places, the roof of the roundhouse was on 
fire, and it was found necessary for the 
troops to evacuate the buildings. They 
marched out about 8 a. m., taking their 
gatling guns with them, the mob scattering 
in every direction. No attempt was made 
to molest the troops until after marching 
eastward two or three squares along Penn- 
sylvania avenue toward Torrens Station, 
to which point they had been ordered by 
Adjutant-General Latta, in case of impossi- 
bility to hold their position in the round- 
house. After marching several squares, the 
troops were fired upon in the rear from 
second story windows, from roof tops, 
from street corners, and from every place 
of shelter from a return fire. Some shots 
were even fired from a police station, where 
eight or ten policemen stood in uniform as 
the troops passed. 

“‘At one point, just before reaching the 
United States Arsenal, an attack by the 
mob caused some confusion in the rear of 
the column. A halt was made and the gat- 
ling guns were used on the attacking parties, 
which then dispersed and no more attacks 
were then made on the troops. In this 
march three of the soldiers were killed and 
several wounded, one of whom died a few 
days afterward at the arsenal. 

‘‘General Brinton finally encamped with 
his troops on the grounds near the work- 
house, where he was furnished with rations. 
In the meantime the destruction of railroad 
property continued and it was participated 
in by men, women, and children. The police 
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arrested seventy-five persons on Sun- 
day, who were carrying off goods from the 
railroad yards, the arrest being made some 
distance from the place from where the 
articles had been taken. The persons 
arrested were taken before the Deputy 
Mayor and most of them were discharged 
by him. This seems to be all that the police 
and local authorities did to restrain the 
rioting on Sunday. Soon after the first car 
was set on fire on Saturday night, July 21, 
the alarm of fire was given and the firemen 
responded, but they were not allowed to 
suppress the fire, because the Lose was cut 
and the firemen threatened with death if 
they persisted in trying to put the fire out. 
The firemen were, however, permitted to 
save private property and to this fact may 
be ascribed the safety of a good portion of 
the city, for the fire had communicated to 
the property of individuals adjoining the 
railroad property. The destruction of prop- 
erty by fire did not cease until about 5 p. m. 
on the 22d, and then only when the limit 
of thecorporation property had been reached 
at Seventh street, by the destruction of the 
Union Depot, the hotel, and the grain 
elevator. 

‘*The Eighteenth Regiment, after assem- 
bling on the 21st, proceeded to Torrens 
Station, under orders to remain there and 
keep the tracks clear. Colonel Guthrie, in 
command, would not allow his regiment to 
fraternize with the crowd, but kept them 
entirely aloof, and hence his force did not 
become demoralized, as the Fourteenth and 
Nineteenth regiments did. On Monday 
forenoon, July 23, the Fourteenth and 
Nineteenth regiments, which had been dis- 
banded owing to their demoralization, were 
again ordered to assemble, and, with the 
Eighteenth regiment, under Colonel Guth- 
rie, ordered to march through the principal 
streets of the city for the purpose of over- 
awing any disposition toward riotous con- 
duct. One car was set on fire and an attempt 
made to fire the Duquesne Depot, but mem- 
bers of the citizens safety committee ar- 
rived in time to stop the destruction. The 
rioters stopped as soon as they saw any au- 
thority exerted in opposition to their 
schemes. 

‘*This was about the last attempt at vio- 
lence at Pittsburg, although it was several 
days before order was fully restored. From 


the very beginning of the strike the strikers 
had the active sympathy of a large portion 
of the people of Pittsburg. 

‘*The citizens had a bitter feeling against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on 
account of, as they believed, an unjust dis- 
crimination by the railroad company against 
them in freight rates, which made it very 
difficult for their manufacturers to compete 
successfully with manufacturers further 
west, and this feeling had existed and been 
intensified for years, and pervaded all classes. 
A large portion of the people also believed 
that the railroad company was not dealing 
fairly by its men in making the last reduc- 
tion in wages, and the tradesmen with 
whom the trainmen dealt also had a direct 
sympathy with the men in this reduction, 
for its results would affect their pockets. 
The large class of laborers in the different 
mills, manufactories, mines, and other in- 
dustries in Pittsburg and vicinity were also 
strongly in sympathy with the railroad 
strikers, considering the cause of the rail- 
road men their cause, as their wages had 
also been reduced for the same causes as 
were those of the railroad men, and they 
were not only willing but anxious to make 
a common fight against the corporations. 
This feeling of aversion to the railroad 
company and sympathy with the strikers 
was indulged in by the Pittsburg troops to 
the same extent that it was by the other 
classes, and, as many of them had friends 
and relatives in the mob, it is not much to 
be wondered at that they did not show 
much anxiety to assist in dispersing the 
crowd and enforcing the law. .. . 

‘‘About 1,600 cars (mostly freight), in- 
cluding passenger and baggage cars, with 
such of their contents as were not carried 
away by the thieves; 126 locomotives and 
all the shops’ materials and buildings, ex- 
cept one or two small ones of the railroad 
company, from above Twenty-eighth street 
to the Union Depot, were burned on Satur- 
day night and Sunday. 

‘It has been estimated by a competent 
person that the damage, including loss 
of property and loss of business, consequent 
upon the interruption of business, which 
was inflicted by the mob at Pittsburg alone, 
was $5,000,000. This may be a large esti- 
mate, but if the consequential damages 
could be correctly arrived at the total 
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damage would fall but little short of the 
figures given. The actual loss by the rail- 
road company alone, net including the 
freight they were transporting, is estimated 
at $2,000,000 by the officers of the company 
from actual figures made. . . . 

‘The tracks from Union Depot out to 
and beyond Twenty-eighth street were 
nearly all ruined by the fire, the rails being 
warped and twisted and the ties burned; 
they were also covered with the débris of 
the burned cars, and it was about a week 
after the destruction, or until July 30, be- 
fore the railroad company was enabled to 
get their trains all running regularly again 
over this portion of the track. 

‘‘Although Pittsburg was the principal 
scene of difficulty, more or less rioting and 
destruction of property also occurred at 
Reading, Scranton, Allegheny City, Al- 
toona, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 

‘‘At Reading, on the evening of July 23, 
as the Fourth Regiment, National Guard, 
under command of General Reeder, was 


marching into the city to take charge of 
the military situation, General Reeder was 
requested by the railroad officials to release 


a train which was in the hands of the mob 
(composed of roughs and ex-employes of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad), 
and was standing in a cut between the 
Philadelphia and Reading Depot and the 
Penn street crossing. As the regiment 
marched into the cut, the mob, which 
lined both sides of it, began throwing brick- 
bats and paving-stones down upon the 
heads of the soldiers, and finally several 
pistol shots were fired at them, and one 
soldier fired his piece in the air. This was 
followed by scattering shots and finally by 
a regular volley, which was continued until 
the troops arrived at the Penn street 
crossing. 

“Of the 253 soldiers only about 50 es- 
caped being hurt, but none were seriously 
injured. Of the crowd, 11 were killed and 
over 50 wounded, 2 of the killed and some 
of the wounded being mere lookers-on and 
not engaged in the riots. 

‘At Scranton the trainmen struck on 
July 25, and were re-enforced a little later 
by the miners and laborers of the Lacka- 
wanna [ron and Coal Company. On July 31 
the trainmen resolved to resume work. 


‘‘August 1, during a riotous demonstra- 
tion by the miners and laborers, during 
which the mob almost killed the Mayor of 
Scranton, they were fired upon by a posse 
of special police, and three of the ring- 
leaders were killed. On August 2 the troops 
arrived and took charge of affairs at that 
place, and remained until quiet was fully 
restored.’’ 

As to the causes of the riots, the com- 
mittee speaks as follows: 

‘The riots grew out of the strike of the 
railroad men, and the strikers themselves 
were the protest of the laborer against 
the system by which his wages were arbi- 
trarily fixed and lowered by his employer 
without consultation with him and without 
his consent. There are many other causes 
that combined to bring about the strikes, 
but the cause mentioned underlies the whole 
question, and it is the foundation of all the 
trouble. ‘ 

‘*The immediate cause of the first strike 
which took place in Pennsylvania, in July. 
1877, to wit, that at Pittsburg, July 19, 
was the order by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to run double-headers from that 
place to Derry. This order of itself, had 
there been no previous reductions of wages 
or dismissals of men on account of the de- 
pression in business, would probably have 
caused no strike, but following so soon after 
the second reduction, while the ill-feeling 
engendered thereby was still having its 
effect on the men, together with the spirit 
of independence and probably recklessness 
which was brought about by the organiza- 
tion of the Trainmen’s Union, with its 
general plan for a strike on the 27th oi 
June, and the feeling of uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction existing among the laboring 
men of the company generally, caused by 
the want of labor and the low price thereof 
as compared with a few years previous, al- 
together combined to set in motion this 
strike, which was followed by results so 
disastrous as to be forever memorable in the 
history of the State, results unforeseen and 
unanticipated at the commencement by the 
actors therein. 

‘*There are no figures obtainable as to the 
number of men thrown out of employment 
in the aggregate by these strikes, nor o! 
the total value of property destroyed, etc., 
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during the resulting riots, but the Chief of 
the Bureau of Industrial Statistics of Penn- 
sylvania, in his report for 1880-’81 (p. 
365), makes the following statement con- 
cerning the cost of the Pittsburg riot: 


‘‘*The courts having decreed that Alle- 
eheny County was liable for all losses sus- 
tained during the Pittsburg riots, the 
‘ounty officials at once proceeded to adjust 
111 claims and settle them upon the most 
advantageous terms. From a statement 
obtained from the county controller’s office, 
the following shows the amount of liabili- 


ties, their adjustment and payment up to 

date: 

Total amount of claims as 
presented to date 


,592, 789.33 


Total amount paid by com- 
promise and judgments 
to date 

Expenses of riot department 
to date 

Estimated claims outstand- 
ing and unpaid 


,765, 891.89 
11,142.96 


10,000.00 





Total 787,034.85 


(To be Continued. ) 





SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


By JOHN K. Tow Les, University of Illinois. 


SIGNIFICANT feature of our life 
A today is the great and increasing 

interest taken by all classes in 
plans for social betterment. Society—or 
it least a large part of society—is mak- 
ing a conscious effort to minimize social 
maladjustment and to maximize the satis- 
factions of life. The distinguishing and 
sharacteristic feature of this effort is that 
it is a conscious effort, a premeditated 
effort, a study, patient and dispassionate, 
for finding the best means for reaching a 
lesired end. 

With your indulgence, the writer ven- 
tures to name a few of the more important 
causes for this increasing interest in social 
reform: 

1. Of first importance is the changed at- 
titude of the Church. The Church once 
taught that we must patiently bear our 
suffering in this world, for by so doing we 
were preparing for a better world hereafter; 
that we must ever keep in mind that for 
the iniquities of earthly life we are to be 
compensated by the felicities of heaven. 
The Church is now teaching that it is un- 
christian patiently to bear wrong and op- 
pression; that men have a duty to struggle 
to make this life, the here, the now, you 
ind me, as secure, as comfortable, and as 
happy as the limitations of our earth will 
illow. The Church is now preaching that 
the best possible preparation for a future 
life is a secure, happy life on earth. 


2. Secondly, by means of free, universal 
education, more and better thought has 
been brought to bear upon social problems. 
To teach men and women to think and to 
think straight—‘‘to see life steadily and to 
see it whole’’—is to make them a power 
for combating the evils that press upon our 
life. 

3. Another great influence has been the 
shorter working day, which makes it pos- 
sible for men and women to have a few 
leisure hours between their work and their 
sleep. This leisure gives them time to 
think, time to take stock of themselves and 
their surroundings. The eight-hour day, 
which is surely coming, will give more time 
for this thought and self-development. The 
best way to keep men subdued is to keep 
them in ignorance by rushing them for long 
hours so that at night they fall like logs 
upon their couches, or, with nerves strung 
and jaded, run to the saloon for means of 
quick relaxation. The public school, by 
training future men and women in correct 
methods of thought, and the shorter work- 
ing day, by giving them time to use this 
training, are two great forces to rectify 
social maladjustment. 

4. As a fourth cause for this increased 
interest in social reform might be mentioned 
the influence of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion which was demonstrated — not dis- 
covered, perhaps—by Darwin about the 
middle of the last century. Briefly stated, 
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this doctrine showed that all animal and 
plant organisms are in a slow but constant 
process of change and adaptation. It was 
not long before we realized that all social 
organisms, all social institutions, are also 
in a constant process of adaptation to en- 
vironment. At first it was thought that all 
we could do was to sit down and let this 
evolutionary process work out its blind and 
inevitable purpose. For a while this caused 
a spirit of fatalism. However, we now see 
that we have it in our power in a large 
measure to control social evolution by con- 
trolling and changing our environment. 
Men in physique and character will adapt 
themselves to their environment. There- 
fore, one means of determining their physi- 
cal and moral condition is to determine the 
environment in which these men develop. 
This is not the only factor in their devel- 
opment, but it is a large and important 
factor. 

5. Asa fifth cause for a larger interest 
in social betterment the writer would name 
the realization on the part of our more far- 
sighted business men that social reform is 


a good business policy—a good policy esti- 
mated in cold cash. Many business men 
have found that it is as important to have 
good food in the stomachs of their em- 
ployes as it is to have good coal in factory 
furnaces. They have found that, within 
certain limits, a short day gives more 
products per man than did the old eleven 
and twelve hour day. Business men are 
realizing that worn bearings and machine 
friction cause a loss, but that a far greater 
loss is caused by the friction between em- 
ployer and employes. They are finding 
that social betterment pays. 

6. One of the most important forces for 
industrial reform which could be named is 
the increasing sense of social responsibility 
on the part of the average citizen. This 
sense of responsibility is, in some cases, 
mixed with fear, but it is none the less a 
feeling of duty, of social obligation, to en- 
roll with the forces working for the elimi- 
nation of industrial maladjustment. This 
growing sense of social responsibility is one 
of the most manifest and most hopeful 
features of our present life. 





BattLe Cry. 


NEIHARDT in the **Man-Song.’’} 


Joun G, 


More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 
Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting Clan, 

Lifting my fists I implore Thee, 
Give me the heart of a Man! 


What though I live with the winners, 
Or perish with those who fall? 

Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all. 

Strong is my Foe—he advances! 
Snapt is my blade, O Lord! 

See the proud banners and lances! 
Oh, spare me this stub of a sword! 


Give me no pity, nor spare me, 
Calm not the wrath of my foe; 
See where he beckons to dare me! 
Bleeding, half beaten—I go. 

Not for the glory of winning, 
Not for the fear of the night; 
Shunning the battle is sinning— 
Oh, spare me the heart to fight! 


Red is the mist about me; 

Deep is the wound in my side; 
‘‘Coward’’ thou criest to flout me, 
O terrible Foe, thou hast lied! 

Here with my battle before me, 
God of the fighting Clan, 

Grant that the woman who bore me 
Suffered to suckle a Man! 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Fifteen members of the United States House of Representatives are trade 
unionists in good standing in their respective unions. 
ELECT TRADE The achievement of this remarkable result of three 
> = Congressional campaigns typifies the aggressiveness of 
the trede unionists in the Congressional districts from 
which these members were elected, and emphasizes the potency of well 
directed trade union effort. 

The year 1906 marked a concerted movement of organized labor into 
the field of national politics—not for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of any political party—but to secure representation in the popular branch 
of Congress by the election of trade unionists without regard to the politi- 
cal party with which they affiliated. 

The controlling motive which crystallized into action thg political 
activity of organized labor was the fact that the courts persistently increased 
their jurisdiction and usurpation, and continued issuing their injunctions in 
greatly aggravated form, invading the rights and liberty of the workers, 
and denying the equality before the law guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Congress had not only been apathetic toward proposed remedial legislation 
affecting the interest of Labor, but, among the controlling characters in the 
dominant party, open hostility was apparent. Members of Congress known 
to be hostile to the trade unions, and elected from districts where the organ- 
izations of labor were numerically small, were assigned to committeeships 
with the sole purpose of smothering intended legislation designed to secure 
relief from injustice and wrongfully administered laws This hostility 
became so marked that it was decided to register a vigorous protest 
against the machinations of these political misrepresentatives. This slogan 
was adopted as Labor’s Watchword: 

““We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging rebuke to 
men or parties who are either indifferent, negligent, or hostile, and 
wherever opportunity affords, secure the election of intelligent, honest, 
earnest trade unionists, with clear, unblemished, paid-up union cards 
in their possession.”’ 

This Watchword of Labor met with a hearty response. The records of 
Congressmen were scrutinized and furnished to those requesting such infor- 
mation, and where these records showed hostility to Labor’s interests, trade 
unionists used their influence to the end that Labor’s enemies might be de- 
feated. The first contest revealed the efficacy of the effort. Six trade union- 
ists, in full standing with their respective organizations, were elected to 
membership in the national House of Representatives. 

This small group signalized the direct entrance of organized labor as a 
factor in the law making branch of the Federal Government. Political 
faddists and theorists, of course, ridiculed the policy of trade unionists in 
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coining their balance of power into definite results, Illusory programs were 
pushed to the fore and profuse predictions were made that Labor’s efforts 
would prove abortive, but the election of six trade union Congressmen in 
the first contest constituted indisputable evidence that material results had 
been achieved. 

While the then dominant party refused tochange its policy in any 
material way, yet the labor group made an effective impression. Organized 
labor was aroused to the possibilities of adding to the initial labor group, 
and in the elections of 1908 four additional trade unionists were successful 
in securing election to the House. With a group of ten trade union Con- 
gressmen, the plan of following the lines of least resistance showed results 
that could not go unrecognized. Congress and the public generally became 
convinced that Labor proposed to exercise its political rights, to the end 
that Congressional relief should be secured. 

The Sixty-first Congress showed a marked reduction of the dominant 
party’s strength, and a corresponding added influence of the labor group. 
Hostility became tempered with some reason, a dawning realization of the 
power of Labor became apparent to political prophets, and a change in 
attitude towards Labor’s demands was noticeable. While it could not be 
expected that the full fruition of trade union hopes could be realized with 
this small labor group, yet with the softening attitude of the hostile forces, 
brought about solely by persistent trade union vigor, with constantly in- 
creasing activity in every part of the country tothe end that the labor group 
should be augmented, Labor’s prospects were materially brightened. 

With hope and determination the trade unionists entered the Congres- 
sional campaign of 1910, and conducted a contest that is memorable in the 
history of our country. The result of Labor’s third campaign was the still 
further addition of five more members, augmenting the labor group to a 
total of fifteen. In the present Congress, the Sixty-second, these fifteen 
trade union Congressmen have performed conspicuous service. The labor 
group has continually grown, the initial effort electing six trade unionists 
into Congress; the second effort, re-electing the first six and adding four 
more, while the third effort totaled fifteen. This gratifying result could not 
have been accomplished in any other way than that adopted. 

The election of the present Congress witnessed the overthrow of the 
dominant party in the House, and a material reduction of its numerical 
strength in the Senate. 

The labor group has been fittingly recognized in important committee 
appointments. The Chairman of the House Committee on Labor is a staunch 
and tried trade unionist, and that committee, instead of being the charnel 
house of Labor’s measures as formerly, now responds to the justice of 
Labor’s needs. Important legislation in the interest of Labor has been 
reported out and passed, while other measures are pending. 

The House Labor Committee has done splendid work during the present 
session of Congress. A brief summary is interesting. As is well known, 
the Chairman of that committee is W. B. Wilson, former Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers of America, who is not only a man of 
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marked ability, but staunch and true to Labor and all the people. Asso- 
ciated with him upon this committee are James P. Maher, former Treasurer 
of the United Hatters of North America; Frank Buchanan, former President 
of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; and ,.David J. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers. The highest commendation is deserved and accorded 
to them. It must be noted, in addition to these union men upon the Labor 
Committee, that the other members of the Labor Committee are friendly 
and sympathetic toward Labor’s bills. In contrast to the accomplishments 
of the House Labor Committee in former Congresses, the work of the present 
House Committee on Labor stands out in bold relief. 

The following is a record of the activities of the House Labor 
Committee: 

Reported favorably the Children’s Bureau Bill, which was passed by 
the House and Senate and is now law. 

Reported favorably the Eight-Hour Bill, which passed the House with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

Reported favorably the bill creating a Department of Labor, the bill 
now being upon the calendar. 

Reported favorably upon a resolution providing for an investigation of 
the ‘‘Taylor system.’’ The House adopted the resolution, authorizing the 
investigation. The investigation was held and an adverse report made to 
the House, thus opposing the installation of the ‘‘Taylor system’’ in the 
Government works. 

Reported favorably the Musicians’ Bill, which provides that enlisted 
musicians in the service and pay of the Government shall not accept employ- 
ment in competition with civilian musicians, 

Reported favorably the Industrial Commission Bill, which provides 
that a commission of nine members shall inquire into and study the rela- 
tions between employes and employers; the cause of industrial unrest, and 
the general condition of labor, and endeavor to discover the underlying 
cause of industrial dissatisfaction in this country and abroad. 

Reported favorably the Bacon-Bartlett Injunction Limitation Bill, 
which also provides the taking of the labor organizations out from the opera- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

A Convict Labor Bill was favorably reported to the House and was 
passed by an almost unanimous vote. This bill provides that States shall 
have the power to enact legislation prohibiting the sale of convict-made 
goods within their respective borders. 

With the labor group of fifteen in Congress assigned to various com- 
mittee appointments, Labor has been able to wield a great influence on 
measures which have been referred to committees in Congress other than 
the House Labor Committee. The record of the progress of legislation in 
the interest of Labor up to the present time (May 15) is as follows: 

The Clayton Injunction Limitation Bill was reported favorably by the 
House Judiciary Committee and placed upon the calendar. Under a rule 
submitted by the Rules Committee, the bill was taken from the calendar and 
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put upon its passage, a long debate being allowed. The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 243 to 31. The bill is now before the Senate for 
action. 

The Judiciary Committee favorably reported a ‘‘contempt bill,’’ which 
provides for a trial by jury in indirect contempts. This bill is upon the 
House calendar, and undoubtedly will be considered and action taken in the 
near future. 

Through the influence of Labor’s representatives an eight-hour pro- 
vision was inserted in the Fortification Bill in the House, providing for the 
manufacture of ordnance and powder under the eight-hour day. This pro- 
vision was accepted by the Senate, and upon the signature of the President 
became operative. 

An amendment to the Post-office Appropriation Bill, which passed the 
House, provides for the eight-hour day for post-office clerks and letter 
carriers. 

A provision was also inserted in the Post-office Appropriation Bill 
which, as noted above, has passed the House, providing that all employes 
in the postal service should have the right to form organizations for their 
mutual benefit and to appear before Congressional committees for the pur- 
pose of increasing their wages or redressing their grievances. 

In the Post-office Appropriation Bill, second-class mail rates were 
accorded to publications of labor and fraternal organizations. The bill has 
passed the House. 

The Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Bill passed 
the Senate. 

The Immigration Committee favorably reported to the House the 
Illiteracy Test Bill. 

The Senate has passed an amendment to the Chinese exclusion law to 
correct the defects in that law. The illiteracy test has also been passed. 

The Phosphorus Match Bill, prohibiting manufacturers from using 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, passed both Houses in 
Congress, and was signed by the President. This law will effectually eradi- 
cate the loathsome disease of ‘‘phossy jaw.’’ 

The House passed a bill providing for citizenship for the psople of 
Porto Rico. 

The Public Health Bill, introduced in the Senate, has been favorably 
reported. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate reported 
favorably the Page-Wilson Industrial Educational Bill. 

The Wilson bill, which has been under consideration before the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and which proposes to abolish 
involuntary servitude among seamen and to establish efficiency and supply 
life-saving apparatus to adequately protect seamen and passengers, has 
been favorably reported and is on the calendar of the House. 

The House and Senate passed the resolution to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so that United States Senators shall be elected by a 


popular vote of the people. 
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The Government Employes’ Compensation for Injuries Act has been 
amended so as to include the employes of the Bureau of Mines, and the 
House Committee on Judiciary favorably reported a bill extending the act 
to all Federal employes and materially increased the benefits on account of 
injuries sustained. 

The Atlanta Convention of the American Federation of Labor by 
unanimous vote made the following emphatic declaration and adopted 
these instructions: 


“The Executive Council is hereby further authorized and directed 
to take such further action as its judgment may warrant to secure the 
enactment of such legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress as 
shall secure the legal status of the organized movement of the wage- 
workers for freedom from unjust discrimination in the exercise of .their 
natural, normal, and constitutional rights through their voluntary 
associations. 

“And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that 
in the event of a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation 
which we herein seek at the hands of the Congress and the President, to 
take such action as in its judgment the situation may warrant in the 
presidential and congressional election of 1912.’’ 


The Presidential and Congressional elections are approaching. Labor’s 
efforts have been rewarded by effective and tangible results. The future 
looks bright for additional numbers to the labor group in the next Congress. 
With continued fidelity to the cause of Labor future legislation of the Con- 
gress of the United States will bear the humanitarian impress of Labor’s 
high ideals. The history of the trade unions is a continuous narrative of 
loyalty and devotion to principle. A trade unionist in Congress, regardless 
of party affiliations, is a sentinel who will stand for right and justice, for 
all humanity. 

Every State Federation, City Central Body, and Trade Unionist should 
embrace the present opportunity to secure the nomination and election of 
trade unionists to Congress. 

Labor is not partisan to any political party, but is intensely partisan to a 
principle. 

Don’t be deluded by fanciful political programs that assume to trans- 
port the labor movement to some Utopian land of promise. Strive for the 
better day TODAY. Material and actual results constitute the ethics of 
trade unionists. The labor group in Congress can be doubled in the coming 
election, if advantage is taken of the present opportunity. There are energy 
and vitality sufficient in our mevement to accomplish greater achievements, 
and there is ability enough to bulwark and retain any advantage which may 
be gained by the rank and file of organized labor. Fellow-workers, enter 
the pending contest with grim determination to achieve, to increase Labor’s 
representation in Congress. 

Fellow trade unionists, you have ever proven true to yourselves, to 
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your time, and to humanity. The cause of the trade unionists and 
humanity will be best conserved by a concerted effort to augment our 
loyal trade unionists, now members of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Men of Labor, grit your teeth, organize, unite, federate. Elect bona 
fide trade unionists to Congress. Get busy! 





The name of the ‘‘American Liberty and Property Association,’’ recently 
organized, with headquarters in New York City, suggests 
A PERVERTED the name of the Liberty and Property Defense League, 
CONCEPTION , ° . 
OF RIGHTS. which for a generation has dragged out an innocuous 
existence in the sociological welter of Great Britain. The 
printed matter sent out by the American Association also bears a family re- 
semblance to that of the British organization. The list of names in the 
American body, however, suggests a coming together of unfusible elements. 
How, for example, Mr. Henry Holt, peppery author of rancid writings 
against trade unionism, can sit at the council table and work in harmony 
with the New York ex-Labor Commissioner P. Tecumseh Sherman, whose 
sympathies with the trade unions are pronounced, is a question which time 
and the forthcoming report of the association’s proceedings may solve. 
Somewhat the same query may be evoked regarding the names of Mr. 
Bolton Hall and the Rt. Rev. Daniel H. Greer, Episcopal Bishop of New 
York. The ‘‘foreword’’ of the association, in its phraseology, recalls an echo 
of Herbert Spencer, a name nowadays fallen into neglect in the sociological 
field. For example: 
‘‘As the proper function of government is to maintain equal liberty, we are op- 
posed to all class legislation, whether directed against the rights of individuals or of 


corporations. 
“It is not the duty of the Government to save men from the results of their own 


improvidence, nor to make them virtuous by law. 

‘*The purpose of this association is to conduct a national movement in opposition 
to paternalistic legislation of all kinds; to disseminate sound economic principles re- 
specting the rights of property, both of individuals and corporations; to protest against 
legislative invasion of personal liberty, and to oppose the enactment of State or national 
tax laws that tend to discourage the accumulation and investment of capital. 

‘‘Every man has a right to labor at whatever useful occupation he chooses, and is 


entitled to all that he earns by proper mental or physical exertion.’’ 


This declaration of ‘‘every man has a right,’’ etc., embodies the bone 
of contention. In Great Britain, the members of the parent liberty and 
property society have in practice, up to the period of our latest information, 
applied Mr. Spencer’s formula of equal liberty just so far as has been neces- 
sary to defend the system of property-holding as it now is recognized in the 
law and just so far as has been serviceable in upholding the non-unionist’s 
right to work for long hours at low wages and thereby taking the jobs from 
union men. 

In a communication tothe press, the Chairman of the Temporary 
Executive Committee of the American Association says it has received a 
numiber of letters indicating a supposition on the part of the writers t hat 
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the association intends to carry on a campaign against labor organizations. 
Saying, ‘‘This idea is not correct,’’ he proceeds: 


‘The American Liberty and Property Association is not in any way opposed to 
organized labor as such. Nothing in its declaration of principles or announcements 
justifies such an assumption. The right of laborers to unite in organizations and federa- 
tions to promote their welfare can n>t be denied. All such rights are limited, however, 
by the rights of all others, and the right of labor to organize and act as a body can not 
carry with it any shadow of right to invade the liberty and property of those who re- 
main outside of those organizations, or to establish any form or feature of monopoly: 
The vital principle of labor orginizations is a recognition of the truth that every man 
is entitled to all that he earns by proper physical or mental exertion, and the existence 
of labor organizations is for the purpose of securing for the workers what they earn, 
through collective bargaining. 

“There is no right of the laborer toall that he earns by proper mental or physical 
exertion that is not based on the right of a man to own himself and all his faculties, 
and such rightful ownership, which every man enjoys asa part of his fundamental rela- 
tion to nature, includes the right to labor at whatever useful occupation he chooses. 
That is, he is the owner of his energies, and hence has the right to apply them where 
and how he chooses. Labor organizations can not, therefore, rightfully prevent any per- 
sons from laboring where and when they choose, and can not rightfully attempt any 
form of monopoly or restriction in the opportunities of labor, whether involving facilities 
of apprenticeship or otherwise. Monopoly in labor or opportunities to labor can not be 
justified any more than can monopoly in products of labor. Either form of monopoly 
restricts the production of wealth, destroys equal liberty, reduces wages as a whole and 
robs men of the right to work and get all that they earn by their work.”’ 


Abstract discussions of rights commonly take the form of a juggle in 
metaphysics, in which one clear and obvious proposition stands for truth 
until annihilated by another equally sound and indisputable proposition 
standing for the reverse of error. Whereat the earnest seeker for light, 
blinded by illumination, stumbles on in darkness. Example: First proposi- 
tion: This association is ‘‘not in any way opposed to organized labor as 
such.’’ Second proposition (further down): ‘‘Labor organizations can not 
rightfully prevent any persons from laboring where and when they 
choose,’’ etc. If the association shall proceed to put its second proposition 
in practice, it will inevitably oppose and clash with organized labor; for 
organized labor, having its own theories of what men can rightfully do, 
puts forth its positive objections, founded on its rights, to working with 
persons who choose to violate the union scale. This step it takes in defense 
of Labor’s rights. So, here are seen two opposing interpretations of rights— 
the union and the non-union. The union interpretation is the very basis of 
unionism, The moment that the trade unions admit the truth of the uon- 
union interpretation, their end as unions has come. 

Upon this point, we said in our report to the twenty-seventh annual 
convention, American Federation of Labor, held at Norfolk, Va., Novem- 
ber, 1907: 

‘The ownership of a free man is vested in himself alone. The only reason for the 
‘ownership of bond menor slaves is the ownership of their labor power by their 
masters. Therefore, it follows that if free men’s ownership of themselves involves their 


labor power, none but themselves are owners of their labor power. Hence, itis essen- 
tial that the product of a free man is his own. If he by choice or by reason of his 
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environment sells his labor power to another and is paid a wage in return therefor, this 
wage is hisown. This proposition is so essentially true that it is the underlying idea 
upon which is based the entire structure of private property. To question or to attempt 
to destroy the principle enunciated, involves the entire structure of civilized society. 

“The free man’s ownership of himself and his labor power implies that he may 
sell it to another or withhold it; that he may with others similarly situated sell their 
labor power or withhold it; that no man has even an implied property right in the labor 
of another; that free men may sell their labor power under stress of their needs, or they 
may withhold it to obtain more advantageous returns. 

‘‘Labor power is not a product; it isa human power to produce. In its very nature 
it can not be regarded as atrust or a corporation, formed in restraint of trade. Any 
legislation or court construction dealing with the subject of organizations, corporations 
or trusts, which curtail or corner the products of labor, can have no true application to 
the association of free men in the disposition or withholding of their labor power. 

“The attempt to deny to free men, by injunction or other process, the right of 
association, the right to withhold their labor power or to induce others to withhold 
their labor power, . . . isan invasion of man’s ownership of himself and of his 
labor power, and is a claim of some form of property-right in the workmen who have 
taken the places of strikers or men locked out.’’ 


To complete the thought here, recognition is to be given the point that 
it can not be maintained that because the non-unionist, in a state of justice, 
would have the right to dispose of his labor power as he should choose, 
therefore he has the right to compel the unionist, now, to work with him. 
In nowise is it any part of the duty of the unionist to sacrifice himself to 
the fetish of the alleged abstract right of the non-unionist. Besides, the 
fact of actual importance is another chain of rights, and the reverse of 
rights, established, not by abstract conceptions, but by social conditions as 
they now exist. 

We are not in an ideal world—neither the world of the theoretical 
sociologists nor that of our courts, governed in this respect by fictions of 
the law or usurpation of the courts. We are in the bitter struggles of an 
unjust society. 

To the wage-worker the foremost fact is competition for work. For 
theorists to tell him, in the name of liberty, that he ought supinely to ac- 
cept the conditions of the general competition now existing among work- 
ingmen for the opportunity to offer their labor power in an overstocked 
market, is to mock at him and outrage the name of liberty. To shift appli- 
cation of the axioms that spring from the principles of abstract liberty to 
a totally different set of axioms that arise from the manifest injustices of the 
present society—this is the mental juggle of incompetent or dishonest 
. liberty and property defense leaguers. They don’t want real liberty; they 

want the present social injustices which result in depriving the wage- 
workers of the essence of liberty. Opposed to such alleged thinkers are the 
trade unionists, who unitedly establish a larger liberty for the union mem- 
bers, the chief feature of which is the liberty to face the buyers of their 
labor power in the labor market on equal terms. The non-unionist never has 
that liberty, nor, in fact, any appreciable share in any economic liberty what- 
ever, as a seller of labor power. Therefore the unionists hold that it is their 
right to maintain the fraction of liberty they have achieved, and that in 
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attempting to destroy that liberty the non-unionist is guilty of treachery to 
the working class and of a social wrong. In aiding and abetting him by sup- 
plying him with a philosophy based on erroneous principles, the parties of 
liberty and property defense are mistaken, if not vicious, moral teachers. 

We therefore regard the platform of the American Liberty and Prop- 
erty Association, so far as it applies to trade unionism, as containing doc- 
trines which commend themselves only to men who are but partly educated. 
A course in Hard-Knocks college might broaden such men. By the time 
that two or three jobs were taken from them by other men willing to live 
below the American standard, they would begin to revise their social max- 
ims. Relativity in knowledge would suggest to them a modification of abso- 
lutism in rights. They would learn something about relativity in the 
condition of liberty. In practice they would without doubt act on the im- 
pregnable proposition that the non-unionist’s right to work could not also 
embody the right to compel the unionist to work with him. 

Perhaps the theorists may pause in the formulation of their abstrac- 
tions just long enough to attempt to crack that nut! It is a tough old one, 
for non-unionists and their backers. , 





Last month, when the newspapers flashed to the world that Captain Scott, 
of England, had also reached the South Pole, the graphic 
OBEVING AND story he wrote of the adventures of himself and his party 
DISOBEYING : ‘ : . 
INJUNCTIONS. 1” the quest of the Pole was contracted for publication in 
the New York 7zmes and its allied newspaper clientele 
throughout the country. Information reached the office of the 7imes that 
the Hearst New York American had obtained a copy of Captain Scott’s 
story, and proposed to publish it on the same morning as the 7Zimes. At 
midnight the Zimes obtained an injunction from a Federal judge of the 
New York Circuit Court, and it was served upon the managers of the 
Hearst .4merican in time. The injunction forbade the publication of Captain 
Scott’s story. The New York American published it, the injunction to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The injunction later came up for hearing, and 
was dismissed. The 7imes management did not attempt to have the Hearst 
New York American management cited before the court for contempt in 
violating the terms of the injunction. 
A few days after this incident a correspondent of the New York 7imes 
asked its editor the following question: 


“Is not an injunction from the court an injunction, no matter what the law says, 
and could not the American be convicted for contempt of court for violating the same?’’ 


To which the editor tersely replied: ‘‘AN INJUNCTION, IF ILLEGALLY 
ISSUED, IS VOID.”’ 

That is just what we have been contending for several years. In the 
injunction issued against us of the American Federation of Labor in regard 
to the publication of certain matters, the court from which it emanated in- 
cluded a number of points which the Court of Appeals of the District of 
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Columbia set aside as null and void. To the extent, at least, of those points the 
injunction against us was illegal and void. We should have been within our 
rights had we disobeyed those parts of the injunction. Having previously 
and often discussed the general features of the injunction abuse in labor 
disputes, it is only to this phase of the question that we at present desire to 
direct attention. 

Suppose we had admitted that we deliberately disobeyed those illegal 
and void points in the injunction. We should have been stigmatized by our 
enemies, and so regarded by many timid and unthoughtful people, as law- 
breakers. But nevertheless we would have been, strictly, law observers. 
The violation of the law would have been by the courts. 

Now, in many parts of the country, the last ten years, the number of 
illegal and void injunctions against labor organizations has been large. In 
cases they damaged irreparably the cause of the workers for the time being. 
Yet the struggling toilers were in the right; the courts were in the wrong. 

That is a fact which we desire now, once more, to put on record. 

Why should any court at the present stage of the contest over this ques- 
tion issue one of these illegal injunctions? This whole subject is being cleared 
up, through general discussion, so that the limits of the courts’ powers will 
soon be fairly well defined. No court can in ignorance deliver inhibitions to 
strikers which have repeatedly been set aside by the superior courts. 
When not done in ignorance, what can be the motive? 

This is wherein the courts are on trial. When they set the example in 
defying the law, who is to blame when the law is lightly regarded by those 
who may know less of law but more of justice and of human rights? 





It is many years since the compartment system was introduced in the 
building of vessels. Before it was devised a ship that 
AT WORK, WITH sprang a leak was in danger of gradually filling with 


FIRST CHANCE 


AT DEATH. water, its only safety lying in its pumps. But with a 


ship divided into a number of compartments, com- 
pletely separated by water-tight partitions, its bow or its stern might 
be demolished, or a hole the size of a barn-door stove in its side below 
the water-line, and it could be kept afloat by the uninjured compart- 
ments. This was a very simple method for saving life and property. But, 
of course, no provision could prove equal to the task of rendering a ship 
safe in the case of a collision which should tear away a considerable part 
of her hull and buckle the compartment partitions, as in the case of the 
Titanic. 

In the building of factories, devices equally simple as the compartment 
system on vessels might be adopted for saving both property and lives 
One is to construct a fire-proof wall in the middle of a building from cellar 
floor to roof. The result would be two separate wings to the building. The 
only communication between them would be through fire-proof doors. In 
case of fire in one of the wings the factory employes on each floor would 
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pass directly to the corresponding floor of the adjoining wing. The transfer 
would be a matter of but a few minutes. Stairs or elevators, or both, being 
in both wings, escape to the street by all occupants of the building who 
should find their way to the wing not on fire would be certain. 

However, to this device the objection arises that if a fire in one wing 
should menace the other the compartment doors might be closed by panic 
stricken occupants of the second compartment, leaving their fellow-workers 
in the other to perish. This is a conceivable, if rarely probable, contin- 
gency. Ingenuity, therefore, has gone further and provided other safety 
methods for fire escape. One is to have the wings of the building or of ad- 
joining or opposite buildings, whether two or more, entirely separated, but 
connected by bridges. Another is to have escape stairways in fireproof 
towers, preferably at the corners of the buildings, standing at a distance 
sufficiently apart from them to prevent the spread of the fire to them during 
the time the employes should be making their exit. In these conditions, 
the chances for escape of the workers—mill operatives, for example— 
might approximate to that of the front office, officials and clerical employes, 
who are usually in safe and pleasant quarters on the ground floor. 

In the case of vessels built in compartments, the wreck of the Titanic 
brought out the fact that their first purpose is safety of the vessel, as prop- 
erty, and of those passengers the loss of whose lives might be injurious to 
business. When the compartments on the Titanic failed in their intended 
service, no intention was shown by those in charge to apportion the saving 
of life—human life for human life—to the various classes of passengers 
aboard Of the passengers by far the largest percentage of the first class 
were given places in the boats. Then came the second class. Of the hun- 
dreds of third class a pitifully Small percentage got in the boats. Last 
came the crew proper. 

A very effective protest can be made by the men passengers, both of 
the first and second class, against inadequate means of escape in case of 
wreck. ‘They can boycott, and have done so, the company not showing 
itself capable of their protection. Or, people having the means to travel 
on sea can decline to go. Neither of these alternatives is open to seamen. 
They are obiiged to gain their livelihood by their occupation. The only 
protest they can finally make against heartless indifference to their fate is 
to unite and strike. This is what they did on the Olympic, the week 
after the loss of five-sixths of the crew on the Titanic. 

To this pass it almost invariably comesin the matter of differences be- 
tween huge corporations and their employes. The latter have no recourse 
but to strike—protest, pleading, individual representations of grievances 
bring the disdainful attitude, ‘‘If you don’t like it, leave.’’ But when the 
employes inevitably take up the challenge the case becomes one of ‘‘the 
tyranny of the unions,’’ ‘‘interruption of the public service.”’ 

The seamen are right in asking that they shall have work, and in case 
of wreck a fair chance for their lives. They will be justified in agitating 
until the chances for death of all men on board shall be equal. Rather, they 
can with justice demand that all shall have equal chances for life. 
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When the seamen on the Olympic struck work a number of strike- 
breakers filled some of the places, but the company finally yielded by sup- 
plying a sufficient number of lifeboats. When the striking seamen returned 
to the ship, they declined to work with the strike-breakers who had taken 
their places. Then, several of our American newspapers, particularly the 
New York 7Zimes, seemingly justified the seamen who went on strike in the 
demand for more lifeboats, but condemned them for refusing to work with 
the strike-breakers. Wherein is that position sustained? Had the strike- 
breakers been successful in manning the Olympic that ship would have 
gone to sea without a sufficient number of lifeboats, endangering the lives 
of the passengers as well as of the seamen. Were not the striking seamen, 
then, justified in insisting that those strike-breakers who had so little regard 
for their own lives, the lives of their shipmates and of the passengers, imme- 
diately and for the future, should be taught the lesson that it was their 
duty to stand for safe conditions of employment that would give them a 
fair chance for their lives in case of stress? And this applies equally to 
the lives and the conditions of employment of the workers, whether on 
land or on sea. 

While it may be true that the first consideration of workmen in any 
dispute with employers is for themselves, it can not be confined to them- 
selves alone. The movement of the workers in all branches of service makes 
for better and safer conditions of employment and of life for all the people. 
It is time that due credit shall be given to the fact that what seems upon 
the surface to be the narrow, immediate demands of labor are in effect 
broad, altruistic and humane and in the interest of all the people. 

The industrial laborers on land ought te voice the same demand. No 
locked doors to factories. No doors opening inward. No two-foot wooden 
staircases. No heaping up of inflammable materials regardless of life. No 
inequality in the provisions for life and welfare. These demands indicate 
but the conditions without distinction between the lives of the rich and the 
poor, under which all human beings should toil. Until these conditions are 
attained, our nation will not be civilized. 





In reading church and charity organs and the reports of public departments 
dealing with the impoverished, one might gain 
“NEIGHBORHOOD the impression that institutional work is the 
psa epeve rat feature of our times in alleviating economic dis- 
FELLOW-UNIONISTS. 7 : ‘ . : 
tress. It is, then, a veritable illumination of the 
truth when Dr. Devine, editor-in-chief of the Survey, the organ of the 
New York Charities Organization Society, puts down this fact in his lead- 
ing editorial in one of its recent issues: ‘‘If neighborly assistance were to 
disappear for a month, it would be a far more serious thing than if all the 
relief agencies were to close their doors for that length of time.’’ If the 
equilibrium of emphasis in the publication of ‘‘poor relief’’ matter is ever 
to be restored, it would be well for every periodical or annual report to run 
that sentence at the top of its pages until itsimport should penetrate the 
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intelligence of every reader. Or, that sentence might alternate with another 
equally pregnant, also from Dr. Devine’s pen: ‘‘The main burden of what 
poverty exists is borne by the poor and not by the rich.’’ 

Every one who dwells near the masses of wage-earning laborers learns 
‘in time to see constantly illustrated the differences existing between the un- 
organized and the organized in regard to mutual help. Unorganized indus- 
trial workers are weak in the neighborly sentiment. Competing, they 
suspect, and even dislike, One another. Fearing the foremen while at work, 
each is afraid to take the lead in posting even a subscription paper for a 
sick or injured shopmate. The social dividing lines of language, creed, race, 
or even place of birth cut them apart. Assimilation is thus retarded. 

But the institution above all others, in fact the only institution except 
the public school, which brings all sub-divisions together, is the trade union. 
In the union the most pressing and exciting, the most vital question affect- 
ing the entire family—the question of how much bread and butter—is 
worked out. Human rights are discussed in union meetings; also demo- 
cratic principles, the labor laws, the conditions of work, business, and the 
‘labor market.’’ Oneness of interest becomes obvious. 

Therefore, bodies of Americans, with the rights, interests and duties 
of American citizens, evolve from the once incoherent elements represented 
by Germans, Irish, Italians, Syrians, Slavs, Greeks, and others of our 
immigrants. And as to native-born American wage-workers themselves, 
never do they recognize and practice mutual obligations when unorganized 
as they do after entering the unions. 

The separate reports of our American international unions show, to 
some slight extent, the recorded organization mutual aid from year to year. 
Nothing, however, more strikingly indicates the difference between the con- 
ception of the English and German unions and that of the American unions, 
as the tabulated statements of their respective expenditures in the various 
forms of membership assistance. In this country, numerous local unions 
impose special assessments, or appropriate from the dues, stipulated sums 
for ‘‘benefits’’ in case of sickness, injury, unemployment, or death, but 
these items of outlay are not carried on their international union books, or 
given a place in international annual reports. Hence, it has not been found 
practicable to sum up the annual or total expenditures of this character 
for either the separate international unions or the American Federation of 
Labor as a whole. On the other hand, it is the English and German 
national union only which usually administers the local benefits, and con- 
sequently most of them are enabled to show the total, in pounds, shillings 
and pence, or marks and pfennings, expended in mutual aid for all members 
during the period of their existence. 

The fact is that the British trade unions were first organized as ‘‘provi- 
dent societies’ (beneficial societies), and, in the order of their develop- 
ment, became bona fide trade unions. And the German trade unions, 
having been wiped out of. existence by the Bismarckian laws, when re- 
organized, vested authority for the payment of benefits in the officers of 
the national trade unions; and, therefore, in the instance of both England 
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and Germany, there exists a system for a better showing than is available 
to the trade unions of America. As a historical fact, Americans first came 
together, in their trade unions, for trade protection—to strike. Other 
societies preceded them in the purposes of mutual aid, the membership 
being drawn from various occupations. But the local trade unions preced- 
ing the nationals, also established local benefits to members. 

In passing we might say that in several instances the payment of 
large benefits by local unions having been so long established and ingrained 
has often proven an obstacle to the adoption of benefit paying systems 
by national and international trade unions. 

In addition to all the forms of help in money that union men extend 
to one another through their organization, they by habit lend a hand to 
fellow-members in the unmethodical way termed ‘‘neighborly’’—the 
methods of which are too numerous for their naming, and the effects of 
which are not to be set down in formal statistics. 

Unionism gives rise and emphasis to purely brotherly obligations. 
Unionism does not stop to pass judgment on ‘‘worthiness,’’ or keep written 
records of misfortunes, or find excuses for withholding the practical sym- 
pathy that will relieve pain or assuage grief. Apart from all other causes 
for fellow union members being ‘‘neighborly’’ are two principal ones. 
Trade unionists are free to be neighborly, as they brook no interference 
from their employers in their social relations. They have a broad acquaint- 
anceship among their fellow-workers, and this brings to their minds at once 
the necessity and the possibility of help in case of need. 

A worker is hurt, his family is in need. A member of the same ‘‘inter- 
national’’ is found, and he asks no other bond of obligation than that he is 
a union member. The help necessary is rendered without a quibble or cross- 
examination. A newcomer in a town applies for work; among his fellow- 
unionists he finds a place. 

An ‘‘unknown tramp’’ 1s reported in a newspaper as having been killed 
on the railroad. A union card is found in his pocket, and the ‘‘local’’ of his 
trade buries him, sending a committee of its members to the interment, that 
he may be buried as a human being, and not like a pauper or a dog. 

The examples of union help, in a ‘“‘neighborly’’ way, are endless. All 
over the country, all over the modern industrial world, unions are engaged 
in systematic, continuous, effective help to the unfortunate, as well as in 
general uplift work. Time and again have we been told by ‘‘social 
workers’’—the representative men and women of various helpful social 
institutions—that the one fact, surprising because rarely or never chroni- 
cled in their college text-books, which they soon learned on taking up their 
mission was that the unions are doing more for the amelioration of the 
masses than all the eleemosynary societies together. True, what is more, 
much more, emphatically more, is the fact that mutual help in the trade 
unions strengthens character. It comes as a common right to all. Toward 
its existence and effectiveness all the members contribute. The object, and 
the result, is the making, not of paupers, but men, strong men, in body, 
mind, and spirit. 














N May 14, 1912, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 244 to 31, passed the 
following (Clayton) bill regulating and 

limiting the issuance of injunctions: 


A BILL 


To amend an act entitled ‘‘An Act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’’ approved March third, nineteen 
hundred and eleven. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 263 of the Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,’’ approved March 
third, nineteen hundred and eleven, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows, 
ind that said Act be further amended by inserting 
after section 266 thereof three new sections, to be 
numbered, respectively, 266a, 2€6b, and 266c, read- 
ng as follows: 

‘Sec, 263. That no injunction, whether inter- 
locutory or permanent, in cases other than those 
lescribed in section 266 of this title, shall be issued 
without previous notice and an opportunity to be 
heard on behalf of the parties to be enjoined, 
which notice, together with a copy of the bill of 
complaint or other pleading upon which the appli- 

ation for such injunction will be based, shall be 

served upon the parties sought to be enjoined a 
reasonable time in advance of such application. 
But if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court or judge that immediate and irreparable in- 
jury is likely to ensue to the complainant, and that 
the giving of notice of the application or the delay 
incident thereto would probably permit the doing 
of the act sought to be restrained before notice 
could be served or hearing had thereon, the 
court or judge may, in his discretion, issue a 
temporary restraining order without notice. 
Every such order shall be indorsed with the 
late and hour of issuance, shall be forthwith 
entered of record, shall define the injury and state 
why it is irreparable and why the order was 
granted without notice, and shal) by its terms 
expire within such time after entry, not to exceed 
seven days, as the court or judge may fix, unless 
within the time so fixed the order is extended or 
renewed for a like period, after notice to those 
previously served, if any, and for good cause 
shown, and the reasons for such extension shall 
be entered of record. 

‘Sec. 266a. That no restraining order or inter- 
locutory order of injunction shall issue except 
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upon the giving of security by the applicant in 
such sum as the court or judge may deem proper, 
conditioned upon the payment of such costs and 
damages as may be incurred or suffered by any 
party who may be found to have been wrongfully 
enjoined or restrained thereby. 

“Sec. 266b. That every order of injunction or 
restraining order shall set forth the reasons for the 
issuance of the same, shall be specific in terms, 
and shall describe in reasonable detail, and not by 
reference to the bill of complaint or other docu- 
ment, the act or acts sought to be restrained; and 
shall be binding only upon the parties to the suit, 
their agents, servants, employees, and attorneys, 
or those in active concert with them, and who 
shall by personal service or otherwise have received 
actual notice of the same. 

“Sec, 266c. That no restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall be granted by any court of the United 
States, or a judge or the! judges thereof, in any 
case between an employer and employees, or be- 
tween employers and employees, or between em- 
ployees, or between persons employed and persons 
seeking employment, involving or growing out of 
a dispute concerning terms or conditions of em- 
ployment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property or to a property right of the 
party making the application, for which injury 
there is no ade quate remedy at law, and such prop- 
erty or property right must be described with 
particularity in the application, which must be in 
writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his 
agent or attorney. 

‘‘And no such restraining order or injunction 
shall prohibit any person or persons from termi- 
nating any relation of employment, or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor, or from recom- 
mending, advising, or persuading others by peace- 
ful means so to do; or from attending at or near a 
house or place where any person resides or works, 
or carries on business, or happens to be for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or of peacefully persuading any per- 
son to work or to abstain from working; or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to 
such dispute; or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or 
from paying or giving to or withholding from any 
person engaged in such dispute any strike benefits 
or other moneys or things of value; or from peace- 
ably assembling at any place in a lawful manner 
and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or 
thing which might lawfully be done in the absence 
of such dispute by any party thereto.’’ 
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Textile Workers Organizing. 


By Organiz:r HENRY STREIFLER, 


INCE being stationed in this part of the New 
S England section of our country (Springfield, 
Mass.), for the purpose of organizing the tex- 
tile workers, I have been able to observe what 
organized labor is doing for the men, women, and 
children who are compelled to earn their liveli- 
hood by toiling in the mills and who receive 
less than a living wage for their Jabor. And 
when we consider what the cost of living 
decently, but not extravagantly, is at the pres- 
ent time, we wonder how the textile workers 
are able to rear their children and give them the 
necessary common school education which the laws 
in this State, as in many others, compel them to do. 
And oftentimes we hear some people, who ought 
to know better, ask of us a question: ‘‘What good 
are your trade unions?’’ ‘‘What benefits have the 
wage-earners derived by being members of the 
union of their respective crafts?’’ and these ques- 
tions are very often propounded by persons who 
have been aided by the effort put forth by organ- 
ized labor. I have reference to the manufacturer 
of goods consumed by the worker, and the mer- 
chant who disposes of them to the public. This 
element, at least, ought to know how beneficial it 
is to them in the event of the toilers earning more 
than a living wage in order that they may do more 
than exist. In addition to that, the workers should 
be able to lay aside for a ‘‘rainy day’’ sufficient 
for the future maintenance of themselves and 
those who are dependent upon them. 

This, the textile worker is unable to do, and this 
applies to those who are unorganized with more 
force than to those who are members of their trade 
unions; and those unorganized are the most 
numerous. In consequence of their weak condition 
in which their unorganized condition places them, 
they are not in a position to obtain more for their 
labor than their employers are willing to grant 
them. In other words, they standing alone, can 
not demand an increase of wages, and it prevents 
them from offering an effective, permanent protest 
against a reduction of their pay in a depressed 
condition of industrial affairs of which they have 
had some experience in the past. 

One of the causes which contributed to the be- 
ginning of this movement in the textile industry 
in the State of Massachusetts was the enactment 
of a statute law by the State Legislature, known as 
the fifty-four-hour labor law. This prohibits the 
manufacturer from employing certain persons for 
more than fifty-four hours each week. This went 
into effect just recently. When put into force in 
all of the mills where the employes were not mem- 
bers of a union, a decrease of their already small 
wage scale was announced, and immediately the 
ruction was started. The discontent and the dis- 
satisfaction which were pent up in the hearts of 
thousands upon thousands of mill operatives soon 
found an opportunity of escape; and, not having 
a membership in any oneof the many ‘local unions 
of the United Textile Workers of America, which 
organization is affiliated with the American Feder- 


ation of Labor and of which there are many i: 
this section of the country, there was no wa: 
offered these poor unfortunate mill workers b 
which they could make a decent or a peacefu 
protest against the action of some of the greed) 
mill owners. And there followed a disturbance i: 
many parts of the State where some of the larges 
and most extensive mills are located. It was the: 
that the trade union system of organization 
labor was introduced, under which we are work- 
ing and by which the United Textile Workers « 
America has been able to control the situatio: 
And in every instance where the textile workers 
are organized and their local unions are affiliate: 
with the above named organization, the member- 
ship has made a demand and been granted no less 
than a 10 per cent increase in their pay. In many 
of the subdivisions or departments where the pa 
had been small, the workers obtained as high as 
16 per cent increase. The beauty of it all is th 
fact that all of this was accomplished without a: 
hour’s stoppage of work. 

Now, this was not due to the fact that the officials 
or owners of the mills where the members of the 
United Textile Workers of America are employed 
are more liberal or generous than the owners and 
proprietors of the other mills where the unorganize:| 
mill workers are employed. Emphatically, N‘ 
But it is due to the fact that they recognize the 
value of dealing with their employes through their 
trade unions, and in a collective spirit; whereas 
upon the other hand, those owners of mills where 
the employes are not as yet members of a union 
could not, if they felt inclined to do so, treat with 
their workers in an organized manner, because a 
union with which their employes might wish to 
join did not exist. It was then that an unorgan- 
ized strike was declared. Without the guidance or 
advice of experienced and able leadership, by 
men schooled in the trade union method of organ- 
ization, which, since its inception, has brought 
about such wonderful good results, and of a bene- 
ficial nature to the toilers of this country, 
consequence thereof there was in some cases cou- 
siderable damage done to property, all of which 
could and would have been avoided had the 
workers in those mills been organized. 

We sometimes hear loose talk by members 
labor organizations who seem to think our move- 
ment is becoming, or has been, too conservative, 
and that more progressive and radical action is 
required. With those who hold views of this kind 
I find myself materially disagreeing. It is true 
that our movement will make the desired progress 
and take an advanced position on all matters 
affecting the welfare of the workers of this 
country; it will adapt itself in the future, as in the 
past, to the constantly changing conditions of 
our industrial affairs. 

The principles upon which the American labor 
movement is founded, and through which, by 
united effort and co-operation, all organized labor 
should be held intact, must be reaffirmed from 
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time to time, and as often as we think it is neces- 
sary to more thoroughly unite our forces for 
future needs, 

The necessity for organization and the value of a 
union, and what good organized labor has done for 
the mill or textile workers, are very evident in a 
small mili town nearby here, where the operatives 
employed were not satisfied with the increase of 
pay offered them by the company. They were told 
by the management that the wage scale as ad- 
justed must prevail, the company giving as a 
reason that other mills which are competitors of 
theirs not havingincreased the pay of their opera- 
tives would place them at a disadvantage in the 
sale of their products. This line of reasoning did 
not convince the employes in this mill that their 
request was not justified. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they were without an organization, and 
the further fact that 90 per cent of those employed 
at the mill had been imported some years ago 
from despotic Russia, and that they spoke only 
Polish, and that the purpose of their being invited 
to come here was only to take the places of Ameri- 
can workmen because they would work for less 
pay, they were not deterred from calling a strike. 
The company was compelled to close the mills. 
There were about 800 operatives, men, women, and 
children, involved. It was at this time that as an 
organizer I appeared upon the scene and took 
charge of the situation, and organized them, with 
a charter granted to them by the United Textile 
Workers of America. From that moment until 
the employes of that mill were conceded the 10 per 
cent increase all around, which was three weeks, 
not a wrongful act, or anything to mar the peace 
and good will in the town, was committed by any 
one involved in the strike. Their good behavior 
was due to the fact that they were organized on 
practical lines, 

Why do the mill owners object to their employes 
being organized? Not all of them, but most of 
them do. And why do the owners of the textile 
mills located in New England bitterly, in many 
instances and on many occasions in the past and 
at the present time, oppose the effort made by or- 
ganized labor to increase the pay of their opera- 
tives, that they might obtain more than a living 
wage? Why are they willing to close up their es- 
tablishments and run the risk of damages, instill- 
ing into the minds of their employes a feeling of 
hatred, and permitting some so-called radical 
element of the working classes to spread un-Amer- 
ican ideas within their ranks? 

These questions I addressed to a man who has 
considerable knowledge on these industrial mat- 
ters, and who knows the mill and textile business 
in all its angles from A to Z. While he did not say 
so, he produced facts and figures to prove that 
the mill owners have been prosperous; that their 
profits have been enormously large; that all of them 
without exception could afford to pay their em- 
ployes a much higher wage, and, without increas- 
ing the price to the consumer of the products that 
they manufacture, they would still have for them- 
selves a reasonable profit, allowing at the same 
time interest upon the money which they have 
invested in their plants. Here are the facts: 

The average rate of wages per week paid to adult 


labor in the textile industry is somewhat in dis- 
pute; but sufficient evidence is at hand to state 
that it is between six and eight dollars, Perhaps 
if we say seven dollars, we might be nearer cor- 
rect, Think of that as a sum upon which to sup- 
port and reara family. 

And yet, these greedy mill owners proposed 
to shift the burden of cost of a shorter work- 
ing week for women upon the shoulders of the 
employes. It was also through the Lawrence strike 
that the interesting fact was developed that in 
the woolen industry, sheltered by all kinds of 
special favors granted to employers, there wasn’t 
any American labor; that the men, women, and 
children employed in these mills, marking the 
center of the greatest woolen goods production in 
the country, were not Americans at all, but French- 
Canadians, a few English, and the remainder from 
the countries of Southern Europe. 

Men who have been watching the movements 
made in the textile industry have been aware that 
in the last decade or two the American stock, later 
supplemented by Irish, Welsh, and Scandinavians, 
has been giving away almost entirely to the cheaper 
labor from the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. But the general public, especially the 
working people or wage-earners, has not been 
aware of the tremendous extent to which this de- 
velopment has grown. But they shall know. The 
Lawrence protest showed them the facts. For 
twelve years cheap foreign labor has been imported 
into this country at the rate of a milliona year, and 
it was brought for the express purpose of competing 
with, and therefore reducing or holding in check 
the wages of, American workmen. So great has 
been this influx thatin at least a dozen of the large 
textile mills in New England these immigrants 
number fully 75 per cent of the employes. 

When any one justifies the present special laws 
which favor the owners of textile mills,on the 
ground that it insures employment at good wages 
to American labor, let us point him to the condi- 
tion of the mills at Lawrence owned by the woolen 
trust. He will find only a very small percentage of 
Americans at work, and average wages to adults 
of about $7 aweek. Labor is admitted free of duty, 
and our American workmen must compete with 
the cheap labor of all the world. 

They say that if the tariff is made lower they 
will have to go out of business, because under 
those conditions they would have to compete with 
the ‘‘pauper labor’’ of Europe employed in the 
factories of Europe. Under this plea they have 
been given high protection—especially the woolen 
manutacturers—and having got it they send over 
and bring the pauper laborers, whose competition 
they so much feared, to work for them, at the 
wages fixed by them. 

These facts show conclusively that the toilers in 
the textile industry are very much underpaid and 
are receiving less than a living wage, notwith- 
standing the large profits made by the mill own- 
ers, that the only salvation for the wage-earners 
employed in these mills is to join a union of the 
United Textile Workers of America, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor; thereby can 
they only assist or help themselves to obtain a 
larger share of what they produce. 
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The table on the opposite page is one of the most 
omplete historical résumés of the financial trans- 
ctions of the International Union ever issued. It 
presents a bird’s-eye view of the benefits paid, the 
‘ost per member per year and the cost per mem- 
er for the given number of years, and the balance 
m hand at the end of each fiscal year. For 
instance, in the payment of Out-of-Work benefit 
the amounts fluctuate according to the state 
f trade. The highest cost per member per year 
for Out-of Work benefit was $6.43 4-10 in 1896, and 
the lowest cost per member per year was 39% cents 
in 1903. 

The Out-of-Work benefit has been paid for a pe- 
riod of twenty-two (22) years, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, and the average cost per member per 
year for the first tén years, was $3.29 1-10. This is 
instructive information, as the ten years in ques- 
tion were about equally divided between periods of 
normal trade condition and industrial stagnation. 
The average cost per member per year for the 
twenty-two years in which the benefit has been in 
operation was $2.00 3-10. 

The 15-cent-dues-paying members receive strike, 
and not more than $50 death benefit. The 20-cent 
beneficiary retired members receive sick and death 
benefit, hence both are included when figuring the 
cost per member per year in the payment of bene- 
fits in which they participate, although in the 
tables they are given separate columns of member- 
ship and affiliation. 

The following explains the different kinds, 
periods and amount of benefits paid: 

Loans: One-year members are entitled to a loan 
for transportation to the nearest union in whatever 
direction he or she desires to travel; but in nowise 
shall the loans exceed in the aggregate $20. 
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Strike Benefit: For the first sixteen weeks, $5 
per week is paid, and $3 per week until the strike 
or lockout shall have terminated. 

Sick benefit is $5 per week; provided such sick- 
ness or inability shall have been for at least one 
week or seven days, but no member shall be entitled 
toany sick benefit for a longer period than thirteen 
weeks in any one year. 

Death and Disability Benefits: These benefits 
are graduated, and are as follows: A member who 
shall have been such for two years, the sum of $50 
is paid toward defraying funeral expenses. In- 
cluding the said $50 funeral expenses, the Inter- 
national Union pays upon the death of a member 
the following sums: First—If the member has 
been such for at least five consecutive years, a sum 
of $200. Second, if the member shall have been 
such for at least ten years, $350. Third—If the 
member has been such for at least fifteen consecu- 
tive years, $550. The total disability benefit was 
adopted in 1902. This benefit is paid direct to the 
applicant or guardian, and is the same amount as 
in case of death, less $50, which is retained and 
paid towards defraying funeral expenses at time of 
death. A benefit of $40 is paid in the event 
of the death of a wife or widowed motherof a 
member. 

Out-of-Work Benefit: Any member having paid 
weekly dues for a period of two years is entitled to 
an out-of-work benefit of $3 per week, and 50 cents 
for each additional day. No benefit is paid for the 
first one week after a member was discharged 
from employment or laid off. Any member receiv- 
ing benefit for six weeks is not entitled to any 
benefit for seven weeks thereafter, and no member 
shall receive more than $54 during the period of 
one year. 





Trade Unionism in England. 


{Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LONDON, April 30, 79/2. 

HE present year seems likely to lift the Brit- 
‘5 ish trade union movement to a higher 
level than ever before attained. Already, 

1912 has recorded the greatest strike ever 
kuown in the history of England. The one million 
coal miners who struck on March 1 for a mini- 
mum daily wage according to districts, returned 
to work in the beginning of April, after an un- 
paralleled stoppage. The two million other work- 
ers who were rendered compulsory idle as a conse- 
quence of the want of fuel were also soon back in 
their mills, factories, workshops, etc. The net 
result of the whole movement appears to be more 
morally perhaps than financially beneficial. The 
miners returned to work at the suggestion of their 
executive, who desired to test the efficacy of the 
Minimum Wage Bill passed by the House of Com- 
mons toend the strike, In accordance with that 
measure district boards have been appointed for 
each of the great coal fields, and upon these 
boards sit delegates of the miners and the coal 
owners in equal numbers. The principle of the 
minimum wage was accepted in the government 
measure, but no rates were fixed despite the fact 
that the miners had the list of various minimum 
rates ready. The work of the boards is to deter- 


mine what rates shall be paid as minimum daily 
wages. Where the two sides disagree, on the board, 
an outside arbitrator will be chosen. There is, how- 
ever, no compulsion in the act, so that if the - 
owner refuses to pay the certain rate or the men to 
receive one, nothing: can be done except to cease 
production on the one side, or to strike on the 
other. Onthe whole, it may be said, that the 
organized miners are not satisfied with the act of 
Parliament; but, being an intensely law-abiding 
set of men they are quite willing to try this peace- 
ful method. What will happen as a result of all 
this, it will be for the future to determine. 

British railway men are deeply moved, and do 
not consider that the settlement of last August is 
working out as it should. The conciliation boards 
appointed after last August are very slow in mov- 
ing, and several railway corporations are refusing 
altogether to discuss the wage question. The up- 
shot of this is to greatly help the movement for 
the amalgamation of the various railway unions, 
to the cal that there may be one national railway 
union for all branches of the railway service. Bal- 
loting upon this question is still proceeding. 
Meanwhile, a large number of the members of the 
various unions are distinctly restive and desire to 
promote the presentation of a schedule of national 
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minimum demands which shall include the eight- 
hour day. 

The printing trade unions of London are also 
following the general example in moving towards 
closer amalgamation. It seems from various meet- 
ings recently held in the British metropolis that 
the scheme for an amalgamation of all the print- 
ing trade unions in London will be extended to 
proposals for a national amalgamation of printing 
trade workers. 

Upon this same question notice should be taken 
of the convention held between societies and 
unions in the iron and steel industry to consider 
the question of amalgamation or federation. 
Eight important trade uniors, including the steel 
smelters, tin plate workers, blast furnacemen, etc., 
are balloting their members upon a comprehen- 
sive scheme for closer union. 

Furthermore, the building trades, which are al- 
ready well unionized with strong trade unions for 
each section, such as the carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers, etc., are now proceeding with a scheme 
which may end in the union of the whole of the 
300,000 building workers in one united trade so- 
ciety. The principal building unions, representing 
more than 200,000 members, have formed a joint 
committee to carry the matter further. 

British seamen and firemen who have been 
deeply moved by the Titanic disaster are resolving 
that if no one else pays any attention to the provi- 
sions of adequate life saving appliances on ships, 
they will. Already one strike has taken place 
against unsatisfactory life-saving accommodation, 
the result being the cancelling of the projected 
voyage of the Titanic’s sister ship the Olympic. 
British seamen are further insisting on an in- 
creased manning scale for British ships, contend- 
ing that practically all ships leaving British ports 
ought to have at least 10 per cent more crew. 

A great Dundee jute trade lock-out has been 
called off, and the 30,000 workers who were out 
have returned to work asa result of an agreement 
by which an increase of 2% per cent isto be made 
to the lower paid workers, a standard scale of 
wages introduced, and a conciliation board formed. 

The new British Shops Act came into force on 
May i and will have the effect of wonderfully 
increasing the leisure of workers in retail stores, 
whose long hours have been a notorious scandal. 
No retail clerk may be employed about the busi- 
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ness of a shop after half-past one on at least one 
day in each week. Not only must his or her work 
cease, but he or she must not be employed on store 
business on or away from the premises. 

Intervals must be allowed for meals. Where the 
hours of employment include the hours from 11:30 
A. M. to 2:30 P. M., an interval of not less than 
three-quarters of an hour must be allowed between 
those hours for dinner. That interval must be in- 
creased to one hour if the meal is not taken in the 
shop or a building forming part of the shop prem- 
ises. Where the hours of employment include the 
hours from 4 P. M.to7 P. M., an interval of not 
less than half an hour must be allowed for tea. No 
person must be employed for more than six hours 
without an interval of at least twenty minutes. 

There is an exception to the provisions as to the 
half-day and meal times, dealing with the thorny 
question of families working in shops. The pro- 
visions do not apply ‘‘to a shop, if the only per- 
sons employed as shop assistants are members of 
the family of the occupier of the shop maintained 
by him and dwelling in his house.’’ 

Young persons—under 18—must not be em- 
ployed for a longer period than seventy-four hours, 
inclusive of meal times, in one week. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, at a meeting held in London on 
April 17, had under consideration the Govern- 
ment’s bill giving power to railway companies to 
increase fares, and to make other provisions in 
return for the increased wages given to the em- 
ployes. The Parliamentary Committee objected 
mainly to the proposal to allow the companies to 
obtain powers by Provisional Order to do certain 
things which can only be done at present on di- 
rect application to Parliament. They also ob- 
jected to objectors to increased rates being com- 

lied to prove that they were unreasonable, 
instead of the companies proving that they were 
reasonable. It was resolved to request the 
Labor Party in the House of Commons to oppose 
the bill. The committee had also before it a num- 
ber of applications from various unions for the 
commencement of a campaign in favor of a gen- 
eral eight-hour day by legislative enactment 
The committee considered these requests favor 
ably, and may be expected to arrange for a num 
ber of meetings on the subject to be held i 
different parts of the country. 





THE LAW OF GROWTH. 


To join a union is like planting a seed in a 
flower pot. You plant the seed, and go to bed at 
night. You wakeup inthe morning and there is 
no change; nothing seems to have happened dur- 
ing the night. The week passes, and still there is 
no change, But you know the change is going on 
underneath, You wait; you give it water and 
watch it, and then, some day, a tiny little green 
shoot comes. You are overjoyed. You take it to 
the sun, you water it and watch it, and in the 
summer comes a beautiful blossom, the result 


not only of sowing the seed but of patience an 
watchfulness. The union is like that. You hav: 
got not only to pay dues, but you have got to tak« 
an interest in your own trade and in other trades 
You have got to go about preaching the gospel « 
trade unionism and persuading your fellow-work 
ers to join, and this not only for the sake of wha 
they can get out of it, but for the sake of what 
they are going to put into it. 
MARY MACARTHUR, Secrelary, 
British Women's Trade Union League. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’ s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


levelopment of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchan - of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 


country and the manifol 


branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm, Van Bodegraven.— A new union was organ- 
zed in Bloomfield, Ind., since last report, and the 
men are locked out. A strike was declared in 
Canton, Ohio, because of the discharge and dis- 
‘rimination of union men, An injunction has 
een issued against the President of the union 
ind 200 men, prohibiting them from picketing. 


Brushmakers. 


Geo. J. Vitzhum.—State of employment fair. 
Conditions are improving. No strikes or troubles 
to report. We are organizing a new local union in 

Chicago. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Our local in Philadelphia has 
secured the forty-four-hour week in all architec- 
tural and custom shops in the city. Rochester 
branch has requested 2'2 cents increase per hour 
and Saturday half-holiday all the year around, 
to take effect May first. We expended $300 in 
venefits for deceased members. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—Since last report new unions 
have been formed in Houston, Tex.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Boston, Mass.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Muskogee, 


Okla.; Dayton, Ohio; Little Rock, Ark., and Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. Trade conditions are good and indica- 
tions are that we will continue a good season. Our 
local in San Rafael, Cal., reports increase of 50 
cents, making the wages of mixers $4 per day. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

Harry Reiser.—At this writing we have strike 
in Chicago for the forty-eight-hour week. We ex- 
pended $150 in benefits for two deceased mem- 
bers. 


Mine Workers. 


Edwin Perry.—We have gained 37,698 members, 
making our total membership 319,799 members. 


Shingle Weavers. 


Wm. H. Reid.—We won a strike for minimum 
wage scale in Clatskanie. Strikes for minimum 
wage are pending in Hoquiam, Bellingham, and 
Sedro Wooley, Wash. Prospects bright for suc- 
cessful outcome, We have signed trade agreement 
with mill company in Goodman, Wis., gaining 
the union shop. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak.—We expect a busy season this 
summer. Conditions are fair and no troubles to 
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mention. We hope to increase the number of our 
local unions, During the month we spent $200 in 
death benefits. 


Slate Workers. 


Thomas H. Palmer.—Trade conditions are nor- 
mal, and steadily improving.§No troubles to re- 
port at this time. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—State of employment has been 
dall, but is now improving. We have strike pending 
in Hannibal, Mo., for advance in wages, We organ- 
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ized new unions in Port Chester, N. Y.; 
N. J., and Reading, Pa. 


Tailors. 

E. J. Brais.—We have been successful in strikes 
in the following places: Wilmington, N. C.; Pater- 
son, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo., and Seattle, Wash. The 
eight-hour day was secured in eight establish- 
ments in Seattle, and an increase in wages of 10 
per cent in Wilmington, N. C., and Paterson 
and St. Louis. The union in Wilmington was 
organized since last report. We spent $2 400.59 
recently in benefits for deceased members, and 
$2,519 for sick and disabled members. 


Newark, 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARIZONA. 
Douglas.—A. H. Bise: 
~ Smeltermen in one furnace gained shorter work- 
day; they formerly worked the ten-hour day. 
Conditions in some lines are not very good, but 
we hope to improve conditions through better 
organization. Employment is fairly steady. 


ARKANSAS. 


Argenta.—A. R, Finck: 
“ Work has been uncertain in a number of in- 
dustries, but with the advent of the spring we 
look for decided improvement in working condi- 
tions. Machinists’ helpers have formed a union 
here. A co-operative store in this city carries full 
line of union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield.—Chas. F. Fletcher: 

Bakersfield is at the present engaged in a fight 
against the open shop. Up to this time Bakersfield 
has been strictly union in the building industry, 
and when on February 15 the plumbers’ union 
went on a strike to enforce an increase in wages, 
the employers’ organization known as the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, consisting of about one-third of 
the general contractors of the city, declared for the 
open shop and imported non-union men. The fact 
that the building industry is not brisk at the pres- 
ent time aided the Builders’ Exchange, inasmuch 
as it required few men to fill the places of the men 
on strike, That the brickmasons and plasterers’ 
union has affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council will no doubt help our cause to a great 
extent. With all union men standing shoulder to 
shoulder, it. is only a matter of a few weeks until 
satisfactory results will be attained, There can be 
but one result, that is, victory. 

Merced.—Harry R. Groves: 

So far the only trade organized is the carpenters. 
They have secured the eight-hour day, instead of 
nine hours, and increased wages to $4 per day, 
where they formerly received $3.50. Splendid 
prospects for organizing a number of trades in both 
Merced and Madera counties, Painters, clerks, 
teamsters, hodcarriers, barbers, and plumbers will 
be organized this summer in Merced City. 


Point Richmond.—Clyde Martin: 
Condition of labor in this vicinity is good. Most 
workers steadily employed. All unions making 


splendid progress. Laundry workers have organized 
during the month. 


Santa. Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

We expect to report the perfected organization 
of a building trades council next month. Work 
has been very unsteady during the past months. 


San Francisco.—Jobn O. Walsh: 

There are a great many unemployed workers 
here, and the unorganized workers are receiving 
very low wages. The unions are holding their 
own. We are booming the union labels and some 
of the merchants make display of union label 
goods, 

COLORADO. 


Alamosa.—George L,. Purdy: 

Organized labor in good shape, enjoying 
decided advantages which the unorganized 
workers do not receive. Good work is being done 
by the Trades and Labor Assembly in the further- 
ance of the union labels. 


Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but work has 
been uncertain for some time. We look for im- 
provement, however. The union labels are con- 
stantly agitated. Miners have a good organization 
here, and are making further efforts to strengthen 
their organization. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—Sol Sontheimer: 

Brewery workers made advance in wages with- 
out strike. Union men have decided advantages 
over the unorganized workers, in securing im- 
proved working conditions and better wages. An 
electrical inspector has been appointed by city 
council, Teamsters are forming union at this 
writing. 

New Canaan.—Chas. M., Betts: 

All union men are working in harmony with em- 
ployers. Agreements have been signed for another 
year, recognizing the union shop and the fol- 
lowing wage scale: Bricklayers, $4 per day; plas- 
terers, carpenters and joiners, $3.50 per day; 
painters, $3 per day, and hodcarriers and labor- 
ers, $2.50 and $2 per day. Trade unionism has 
come to stay; the local unions here are shown con- 
sideration and respect. Plumbers and gasfitters 
and stonecutters are organizing. 
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DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Joseph E. Andrews: 

Conditions are much better for organized labor 
than for the unorganized. Most workers steadily 
employed. Tailors formed union during the 
month. Have a union of stationary firemen under 
way. 


FLORIDA. 


Titusville.—L,. Hitchcock: 

Condition of organized labor good. All industries 
have been generally employed, and prospects are 
good forsometimetocome. Have two new unions 
under way. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Louie P. Marquardt: 

Work is plentiful and steady. Carpenters 
have a greater demand for men in their line 
than they can supply. Painters and paper- 
hangers are on strike, with indications that they 
will be successful. Bakers are organizing. A steady 
and continuous agitation for the union labels is 
bringing good results. 

Waycross.—J. C, Pumphrey: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Painters obtained the eight-hour day and 
increase of 25 cents perday. A city law, recently 
— prohibits the labor of convicts on city 
walks. 


IDAHO. 


Wallace.—Sam Kilburn: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Laundry workers were organized during 
the month and have unions of store clerks, team- 
sters, and barbers under way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blue Island.—¥rank Kasten: 

Most trades are organized and in good shape. 
Carpenters obtained increase of § cents per hour 
as result of strike. Have been talking with local 
merchants, urging the union labels. 

Du Quoin.—Geo. A. Pflauz: 

The workers here are pretty well organized. At 
least 75 per cent of all workers in this city are union 
men, Miners have obtained advance over last con- 
tract. Hope to report the clerks organized shortly. 

Hillsboro.—Wm. R. Cole: 

Labor conditions good and work is steady. The 
unions are actively engaged in organization work. 
Electrical workers, clerks, and terra cotta workers 
will likely be organized next month. The city 
council is living up to agreement with union men. 

Joliet..—Wm. Bell: 

Union members in the building trades have ob- 
tained substantial increase in wages. Teamsters 
also advanced their wage scale. Work is steady in 
ill lines at this time. 

Pekin.—P. Klein, Jr.: 

The unions here are in good shape. All union 
men steadily employed. Hodcarriers are organ- 
izing. The union labels are demanded. 

FPeoria.—J. W. Gentry and Walter S. Bush: 

Work is fairly steady. Carpenters and painters 
have increased wages without strike. Clerks have 
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secured new agreement. Brickmakers organized 
during the month. Ice handlers union made new 
agreement, increasing wages 50 cents per day. 
Two union men were recently elected to the city 
council. 


Sycamore.—J. Emil Fant: 

Our wage scale last year was 40 cents per hour, 
and this scale seems satisfactory this year. We 
have the nine-hceur day. The union men here are 
holding their own. 


INDIANA. 


Brookville.—A. W. Geis: 

Organized labor is in very good condition in this 
city. There will be plenty of work here during 
the summer in the building lines. A committee is 
booming all union labels. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

Organized labor is well paid, with shorter hours 
and better working conditions than those of the 
unorganized. We avoid strikes wherever possible 
and arbitrate nearly all grievances. Organized 
labor generally is moving forward. Unskilled 
laborers organized during the month. Employ- 
ment is steady at this time. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

All organized trades have maintained their 
standard of wages despite the dull season. Some 
of the trades obtained slight increase in wages 
this spring. On the other hand, two ron-union 
concerns reduced wages of their employes last 
month, Painters and decorators obtained increase 
in wages over last year’s wage scale without strike. 
Expect to report organization of meat cutters 
next month. Cement workers are organizing. 


IOWA. 


Creston.—F. A. Hastings: 

Labor conditions here improving. Employment 
is quite steady. Painters have secured the nine- 
hour day without reduction in pay. A central 
labor union has been formed and have a couple of 
new unions under way. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Horseshoers 
obtained the nine-hour day and 25 cents per day 
increase in wages. Organized workers have by far 
the best conditions here, as compared with the 
conditions of the unorganized. 


Missouri Valley.—H. H. Witt: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Union men here are doing all they can to 
aid their striking brothers on the I. C. and Harri- 
man lines. Expect to organize a local federation in 
the near future. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia.—Carl Eckdall: 

Outlook for organized labor here is promising. 
Work in the building trades has picked up. Con- 
tracts have been let for two miles of street paving. 
Sheet metal workers have organized since last re- 
port. Expect to have retail clerks, painteis, and 
plumbers in line shortly. Typographical union has 
inaugurated a union label campaign. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized workers is 50 per cent 
better than the condition of the unorganized. We 
will reorganize the State Federation and affiliate 
that body to the American Federation of Labor. 
Work is steady. 


MAINE. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Nearly all trades steadily employed. Organized 
labor in good shape. Carpenters are demanding 
35 cents per hour minimum wage. Building labor- 
ers are organizing. 

Porlland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

_ Condition of organized labor fair, but unorgan- 
ized labor is in unsettled condition. Painters and 
paperhangers are asking for Saturday half-holiday 
and do not expect any trouble in securing the 
same. Prospects are bright for the building trades 
this summer. Miscellaneous trades are well em- 


ployed. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Clinton.—M. J. King: 

Union men in good shape and steadily employed. 
Wages in factories here have advanced about 8 
per cent. 

Mi! ford.—John McRae: 

Generally speaking, employment here is steady. 
Granite industry is involved in strike for increased 
wages and better working conditions. On April 1 
painters and decorators obtained increase in wages 
from $2.80 to $3.04 per day and the eight-hour 
day without strike. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Labor conditions fair, but work is uncertain, A 
10 per cent increase in wages has been secured 
without strike. General agitation for the union 
labels is being waged by the union men of the city. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Nearly all workers are steadily employed. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. Painters obtained 
the forty-four-hour week without strike. 

Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

Organized railroad men are enjoying good con- 
ditions and steady employment. Wages of the 
unorganized workers on Boston elevated road 
vary from 15 to 100 per cent lower than the wages 
of the organized trades. Their workday also is 
ten hours, while union men work nine per day 
and have good shop rules. Carshop men on the 
Boston elevated road received 2 cents per hour 
increase. This was done in order to avert a 
strike. All the strikes in New England this 
spring have been victorious. Over 50,000 people 
have been involved. 

Spring field.—Henry Streifler: 

My work during the month has been confined to 
small mill towns within a radius of twenty-five 
miles from this city, in places where no labor 
movement exists, excepting Ware and Chicopee. 
In Chicopee work is steady, and members of 
unions have secured good conditions. Mill work- 
ers by a general movement have increased their 
wages 10 per cent. Have unionized the mill work- 
ers at Ware, Thorndyke, and West Warren. 
Have mill workers unions under way at Chicopee 
Falls, Bondsville, and Three Rivers. 


Winchester.—E. A. Goggin: 

All workers steadily emploved. Plumbers have 
secured Siturday half-holiday without strike. 
Expect to organize building laborers in the near 
future. The city council gave the Saturday half- 
holiday to street department employes. Team- 
sters organized during the month. 

Worcester.—George Miller: 

Building trades, as well as miscellaneous trades, 
are well organized. There is plenty of work here 
this spring. Cement workers have organized. On 
April first paperhangers received increase in 
wages, on piece-work system, without strike. 
Painters are on strike for forty-four-hour week 
and $20 per week. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Bricklayers, stonemasons, and plasterers have 
increased wages and secured shorter workday. 
Union men generally receive higher wages and 
have shorter workday than those workers who are 
not organized. Employment generally steady at 
this time. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

All workers are busy at this time. Condition of 
organized labor is steadily improving. Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Act 
passed the State Legislature with but two dissent- 
ing votes. 

Marquette.—R. J. Dorow: 

There seems to be good prospects of a number 
of new organizations. Among them are the cement 
workers, longshoremen, hodcarriers, and building 
laborers. Employment is fairly steady. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized workers throughout the State are in 
much better condition than the unorganized. 
Painters and carpenters, in fact all building 
trades, are taking in new members at nearly every 
meeting. Indications point to a good season 
this summer throughout this section of the North- 
west. Electrical workers of Brainerd got an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day and reduction of hours 
from ten to nine from the city water and light 
board. This was obtained without strike. The 
Labor Forward Movement now being held in this 
city is proving very successful from all points of 
view, but especially from an educational stand- 
point. Machinists’ helpers and _boilermakers’ 
helpers of Brainerd organized during the month. 
Have unions of meatcutters and asbestos workers 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul under way. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Work is steady in organized industries. All or- 
ganized trades in good shape. The union labels 
are demanded. The Initiative, Referendum, and 
the Recall has been passed in Red Wing. 


MISSOURI. 


Moberly.—D. S. Martin: 

Preference is shown to organized labor in this 
city. Conditions are good and employment is 
steady. Some of the building trades have secured 
slight increase in wages. Electrical workers or- 
ganized during the month. Cement workers are 
organizing. 
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MONTANA. 


Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

All unions in good shape, with possible excep- 
tion of federal union, and we expect tosee this 
whion grow in membership. Cement workers’ 
union is under way and expect to report same or- 
ganized next month. A constant demand for 
the union labels has greatly increased the sale of 
articles and products of all kinds bearing the 
union labels. 


Three Forks.—M. L. Lewis: 

There are no organizations here except those in 
the railroad service. The lack of organization 
among the various trades may be explained be- 
cause there are not enough of them in number to 
form unions of their trade; furthermore, the desire 
of employers to keep them from organizing has 
caused them to pay as high wages asthe union 
scales, rather than allow them to organize. The 
improved conditions secured in surrounding locali- 
ties of course have their beneficial effect in the 
unorganized small towns. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Since my last report I have organized unions of 
electrical workers, dressers and weavers. I am 
trying to get mill operatives organized, also paint- 
ers and building laborers, 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Carpenters are on strike for more 
wages. The work for the union labels is progress- 


ing. 
NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. A. McCabe: 

Organized labor in very good shape. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of this city has requested that 
the central body send representatives to their 
organization, in order that organized labor be rep- 
resented. Ice handlers obtained raise in wages 
without strike. Stonecutters on capitol building 
also advanced wages. The fifty-four-hour bill in 
the State, regulating the hours of women and 
children in factories of the State, and a law pro- 
viding for fire drills and sanitary conditions, have 
been passed by the Legislature. 


Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Union men are steadily employed. Brewery 
workmen, under their new agreement, secured a 
$1 per week raise in wages, the eight-hour day 
for six months in the year, and nine-hour day for 
the other half of the year. The agreement is signed 
for two years. Hope to see the bartenders organ- 
ized during the month. 


Schenectady.—J. J. Henley: 

Have a number of new unions under way. Organ- 
ized labor is enjoying better conditions and higher 
wages, gained through united effort. Work at this 
writing is unsteady. The fifty-four hour bill has 
passed the Legislature and has been signed by the 
Governor. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland,—Michael Goldsmith and Ed. Mc” 
Eachern: 

Everything booming. All industries opening up, 
and we look for a good season. Painters obtained 
their demands without strike. Several new unions 
are under way. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Carpenters have made demand for a minimum 
wage of $3 per day and eight-hour day, Organized 
trades in good shape. We look for a steady season 
of work. Clerks are talking organization. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized workers continue to improve their 
working conditions. Employment fairly steady. 
Condition of unorganized workers is not up to 
the standard of the union men. We have six 
union men as candidates in the primaries. Hope 
to report the organization of painters in the near 
future. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Haileyville.—G. W. Lindsay: 

The unions were never in better ccndition than 
the present. All are workingin harmony. All city 
laborers are being paid $2 per day as provided in 
agreement with union. Carmen affiliated with the 
State Federation of Labor recently. Have one new 
union under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Organized trades are the best paid and work less 
hours per day, under better conditions than do the 
non-union workers. Painters secured advance in 
wages from $2.75 to $3 per day and the contract 
signed for two years. Our union label committee 
is making efforts to have merchants handle all 
goods bearing the union labels. 

Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

Every local union is increasing membership. 
There are but few unemployed workers at this 
writing. Printers received increase of $1 recently. 
Hodcarriers are organizing. 

Latrobe.—Frank Buerger: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Work is fairly 
steady. The unorganized coal miners were given a 
2 per cent increase, in order to keep them from 
organizing. A great deal of work is done in the 
interest of the union labels. 

Oil City.—Wm., H. Ross: 

Organized trades in fair shape and fairly well 
employed. Women’s label league has been formed. 
Moving picture operators have also formed union. 
Laundry workers and painters and paperhangers 
are organizing. 

Pittsburgh.—Michael P. Gordon: 

Prospects are bright. Conditions for organized 
workers are good at this time. The unions have 
been holding their own. Tile setters’ helpers re- 
ceived increase of 10cents per day. Marble setters’ 
helpers obtained 25 cents per day increase. A label 
trades council will be formed here in the near 
future. 

Potisville.—Jere Brennan: 

Organized labor in good shape. Our standing 
with the public was never better than at the 
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present time. The condition of the unorganized 
workers does not in any way compare with union 
conditions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Most trades are fairly well organized, and with 
the formation of a central body the labor move- 
ment here will be enabled to do still better work. 
Typographical union received 20 per cent increase 
in wages without strike. Work is steady. The 
printing trades are carrying on campaign, pushing 
the union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 

Bristol.—J. E. Benson: 

Employment has been unsteady, but we expect 
a change for the better. Union men have far better 
conditions than the unorganized. Hope to geta 
union of tinners under way shortly. 

Clarksville.—M. B. McDaniel: 

Since organizing a year ago, we have gained ad- 
vance of 10 per cent in wages and expect to secure 
an increase of 5 cents per hour this season. I hope 
to organize a new union at Springfield, Tenn. 


TEXAS. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

The different local unions here are holding their 
own, despite slackness in work. Miners’ represent- 
atives are holding conferences with the operators 
as to new scale of wages and contract. 

Brownwood.—C. A, Perkins: 

Employment has been very uncertain, but at 
this writing some industries have steady work. 
Organized labor is generally given the preference 
on most work. Quite a number of business men 
favor union labor. The union labels are continually 
agitated and demanded. 


Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

White barbers organized a union here during the 
past month. Every journeyman barber now is a 
union man. We have two barbers’ unions. Ex- 
pect to organize plumbers during the month. 

Faris.—J. J. Cunningham: 

Organized labor in good shape in most trades. 
Painters are reorganizing and have good pros- 
pects. The building trades have not had pro- 
pitious weather conditions; all other trades are 
steadily employed. Carpenters have obtained the 
union shop without strike. 

Port Arthur.—C. B. Maitrejean: 

Unskilled laborers organized during the month 
and have secured increase of 50 cents per day 
without strike. In all organized trades the men 
receive higher wages and work shorter hours than 
the non-union men, Also, the union men are rec- 
ognized, whenever they have a grievance. Dur- 
ing the past month ten unions have affiliated 
with the State Federation, two new unions have 
been formed, and a better feeling exists generally. 
Have a union of teamsters under way. A federal 
union has been organized since last report. 

Waco,—B. F. Shearod: 

Weather conditions have not been good: for out- 
side trades. Building laborers in Port Arthur ob- 
tained increase of 50 cents per day without strike. 
The union which was organized during the month 


in Port Arthur started out with seventy-eight 
members. Have a central body under way in this 
city; also a new union at Temple, Texas. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The last year has 
been a hard one, but, everything considered, the 
organizations here are doing very well. The 
spring work season has been slow, due partly to 
bad weather conditions. Cigarmakers have im- 
proved their conditions and increased wages 
through a ten days’ strike. Musicians have in- 
creased wages and reduced hours without strike. 
The central body and all local unions are assisting 
the striking railroad shop men, and they are 
“sticking.” 


VERMONT. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Teamsters, carpenters and painters have unions 
under way here. Organized workers have decided 
advantages over the unorganized, having a sched- 
ule of wages and.hours which is far superior to 
the unorganized, who have no standard at all, but 
accept whatever terms the employers offer. Work 
is steady. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Organized workers enjoying fair conditions and 
steady employment. The employes in Southern 
railroad shops are in conference with officials in 
regard to improved conditions. Retail clerks are 
organizing. Members of organized labor are taking 
more active part in political questions than hereto- 
fore. At the 1912 session of the Virginia Legislature 
the following bills were enacted: Semi-monthly 
payment bill for factories and railroad shops; 
bill extending scope of ten-hour law governing 
employment of women; mining inspection law; 
vital statistics law; a bill reducing the number of 
convicts who may be contracted out to private con- 
cerns, whereby they come in competition with 
free labor, from over 900 to less than 500. Protests 
are being sent in to the Governor against the 
employment of convict labor in competition with 
free labor. The abolition of the contract convict 
labor system in Virginia is in sight. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is enforcing without fear or favor 
the child labor law, as well as other laws affecting 
the working conditions in the State. 

Norfolk.—R. E. Reed: 

Buildidg trades in this vicinity are steadily 
employed, Miscellaneous trades in fair shape. A 
new union of carpenters was recently organized. 
Retail clerks have reorganized. A union of gar- 
ment workers has also been organized. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.—Joseph P. Sorenson: 

Conditions are improving. Work in the building 
trades is picking up. Street-car men on one of the 
roads received recognition of union, reinstate- 
ment with back pay of the men disharged, and 
the agreement signed for six months. Street and 
electric railway employes organized since last re- 

rt. Have a union of ushers and doorkeepers of 
theaters under way. 
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Conditions of organized trades fair. Continued 


agitation for the union labels. 
The above is asummary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


Florida: 

W. J. Burke, Fort Myers. 
Georgia: 

W. H. Harold, Americus. 
Lllinois: 

George King, Taylorville. 
Indiana: 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 


Kansas: 
G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 


Massachusetts: 
Wm. S. Anderson, Middleboro. 


Minnesota: 
Frank Fisher, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi: 
H. H. Weir, Meridian. 


Montana: 
H. W. Nelson, Billings. 


New York: 
A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 
A. Gelina, Silver Springs. 
Edward Flore, Buffalo. 


Oklahoma: 
D. S. O'Leary, McAlester. 


Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 
M. W. Forester, Monongahela. 


Texas: 4 
Edward M. Ware, Palestine. 


Vermont: 
Denis Dineen, St. Albans. 


Canada: 
Louis White, Humberstone, Ont. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Galt, Oni.—]. W. Burgess: 

The unions are steadily gaining in membership. 
A number of trades are talking of organizing. 
Bricklayers, masons, and carpenters obtained 
increase in wages without strike. 

Lethbridge, Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Building trades unions are in healthy condition. 
No demand for increased wages has been made 
this spring. Bricklayers, however, expect a raise. 
We look for steady employment from now on 
throughout the summer. Bakers and confectionery 
workers and federal labor union were organized 
during the month. Have a union of tailors under 
way. 

Moncton, N. B.—Chas. W. Bleakney: 

Organized labor in the lead here. Barbers and 
printers are coming in line and expect to organize 
them during the month. 

Fort Arthur, Ont.—Herbert Barker: 

Nearly all skilled trades are steadily gaining, 
both as to membership and improved conditions. 
Navigation being late in opening this year, work 
is yet scarce. Masons and carpenters will ask for 
better conditions this year. One of our local 
unions here won a victory for fifteen of its mem- 
bers, securing a better agreement from a railroad 
contractor. Have a federal labor union under way 
at West Fort. 


Regina, Sask.—W. E. Cocks: 

The labor market here is well supplied. Street 
railway men, musicians, and switchmen organized 
since last report. Pressmen are about to organize. 
Bricklayers obtained 2% cents raise without 
strike. Other unions are now negotiating with 
the builders’ exchange. The city council passed 
a fair wage clause, which compels contractors to 
pay the rates agreed upon between the builders’ 
exchange and the unions. The Legislature has 
abolished the property qualification for city council. 
Any voter is now eligible for municipal honors, the 
qualification being twelve months’ residence and 
paying a rental of $100 per year. 


Vancouver, B. C.—R. P. Pettipiece: 

A good deal of railway construction work going 
on. Organized labor well employed. Civic em- 
ployes have received increase from $2.80 to $3 per 
day and the eight-hour day. Typographical union 
has also obtained increased wages for its members 
without strike. Longshoremen organized with 170 
members. Loggers are organizing. 


Woodstock, Ont.—A. E. Starr: 

There is good demand for skilled mechanics, and 
the unskilled lines of employment are also opening 
up. Hodcarriers and building laborers organized 
during the month and obtained 2% cents per hour 
without strike. Electricians and teamsters are 
organizing. 
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HEADQUARTERS, 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
801-809 G Street N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May s, 7972. 

Zo All Whom it May Concern: 

For years an unsatisfactory condition obtained 
in regard to the organization of the workers in the 
plumbing and steam and hot water fitting trade, 
by reason of the fact that steam and hot water 
fitters and helpers were members of both the 
United Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steam- 
fitters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers of the United 
States and Canada, and also of the International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and 
Helpers of America. Some years ago the Interna- 
tional Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters 
and Helpers of America applied for charter to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The application was protested by the United 
Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, 
and Steamfitters’ Helpers, and one of the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor decided 
to refer the application to a committee of well- 
known trade unionists to determine whether a 
charter should be issued, and if so upon what con- 
ditions. .The committee recommended that a 
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charter be issued upon certain conditions. 
Charter was issued. Later, upon charges pre- 
ferred and a thorough investigation made, the 
charter of the International Association of Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers of America was 
revoked. Later, upon the pledge to abide by the 
original conditions, the charter was re-issued. 
This, however, did not in any way minimize but 
rather accentuated the conflict between the United 
Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, 
and Steamfitters’ Helpers and the International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and 
Helpers of America, This conflict worked to the 
detriment of the steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers throughout the country, and affected 
materially the Building Trades Department and 
the American Federation of Labor. 

For a considerable period of time efforis were 
made to bring the International Association of 
Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers in ac- 
cord with the United Association of Plumbers, 
Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Help- 
ers. The Building Trades Department endeav- 
ored to adjust the claims in controversy and at 
its Tampa Convention rendered a decision, and 
for its refusal to comply with the decision sus- 
pended therefrom the International Association of 
Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, and 
asked that the American Federation of Labor 
take like action. Preferring to pursue a course 
which would tend to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion, the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor directed that the President of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Department hold a 
conference with the officers of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and 
Steamfitters’ Helpers and the International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and 
Helpers, for the purpose of endeavoring to bring 
about harmonious relations, and, if possible, amal- 
gamation. 

Conferences were held. The officers of the In- 
ternational Association of Steam and Hot Water 
Fitters and Helpers refused point-blank to accept 
any suggestion of amalgamation. Thereupon, the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, after reporting to the Atlanta Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor the entire 
history of the case in controversy, among other 
things made the following observation and recom- 
mendation: 

‘In the instance of the contention affecting the 
pipe-fitting industry, the interests directly in- 
volved raise the following questions: 

‘*First. Concentration of effort and efficiency in 
one general pipe-fitting organization; or, 

*‘Second. Segregation of certain portions of the 
industry into separately managed and distinctly 
administered associations. 

‘In regard to the latter question, the segregated 
portions of the industry does not, and for many 
reasons can not, cover or comprehend in all parts 

















of North America the portion of the industry it 
essays to govern in largely populated cities and 
their environments. 

“Therefore, in this instance, the Executive 
Council holds that both for harmony and for 
practicability, the pipe-fitting trade should be 
represented in the American Federation of Labor, 
also in the Building Trades Department, by one 
general association of the pipe-fitting industry— 
the United Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, 
Steamfittters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers of the 
United States and Canada, and further recom- 
mends that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed and the Execu- 
tive Council of the Building Trades Department 
be requested to carry this into effect.”’ 

The Atlanta Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor adopted the report and the above 
recommendation of its Executive Couucil, and 
the Atlanta Convention of the Building Trades 
Department took similar action. 

With this instruction of the conventions, 
further conferences were held between tbe repre- 
sentatives of the United Association of Plumbers, 
Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers, 
and the International Association of Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters and Helpers of America, in which 
the President of the American Federation of Labor 
and the President of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment participated. The representatives of the 
International Association rejected all. propositions 
submitted and insisted that the Executive Council 
carry out the decision of the Atlanta Convention 
and render jts decision in the case. The Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor in 
conference with the executive officers of the 
Building Trades Department'rendered a decision 
providing for the most generous terms of amalga- 
mation of the International Association of Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers of America 
with the United Association of Plumbers, Gas- 
fitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers. 
This decision and proposed amalgamation were 
accepted by the United Association of Plumbers, 
Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Helpers, 
and rejected by the officers of the International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and 
Helpers of America. 

Then the Executive Council decided that ‘‘un- 
less the amalgamation is agreed to by April 1, 
1912, no payment of per capita tax or of any 
other character shall be received from the Inter- 
national Association of Steamand Hot Water Fitters 
and Helpers, and that the American Federation 
of Labor will on and after May 1, 1912, recognize 
but one organization of the pipe-fitting industry; 
that being the United Association of Plumbers, 
Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Help- 
ers of the United States and Canada.”’ 

Now, therefore, in view of the instructions of the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Building Trades Department, and the 
acceptance by the United Association of Plumbers, 
Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Help- 
ers, and the refusal of the International Associa- 
tion of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, 
to amalgamate upon the generous terms offered, 
all organized labor is hereby informed that: 

THERE IS NOW BUT ONE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE PIPE-FITTING INDUSTRY RECOG- 
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NIZED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR, AND ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
NAMELY, “THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS, GASFITTERS, STEAMFITTERS, 
AND STEAMFITTERS’ HELPERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA,” and al! 
international and national unions, all State fed- 
erations and city central bodies, and all organ- 
ized labor of America are, in the interest of the 
workers in the pipe-fitting industry, the wage- 
earners of our country, and for a well ordered, self- 
imposed discipline in our movement, requested 
and urged to aid by every means within their 
power to carry into effect the decision of the 
American labor movement in this cese. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
Attest: 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DuNCAN, First Vice-President, 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-Fresident, 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-Fresident, 
D. A. Haves, Fourth Vice-President, 
Wo. D. Huser, Fifth Vice-President, 
Jos, F, VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President, 
JOHN R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-lresident, 
H. B. PERHAM, Zighth Vice-President, 
JOHN B. LENNON, Jreasurer, 
Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of April, 1912. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand March 30, 1912.......... $133,068.68 
1. Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, 
— SS oh ener 
Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, dec, 
‘11, to and ine] MAY, "12..........ccceceeeeee coors : 5M 
Central labor union, Berlin, NH, 
"a 45 Boers 
Central trades and labor assem, Corinth, 
££ Be YY), eee eee 
Federal labor 12901, tax, f, m, "12, $5.80; d f, 
5AM 


DAM) ccccccece es tener neeeereeeesess Seeeee-- os teeter eneee 
Federal labor 12424, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.65; d f, 


$1.65 
Federal labor 












a 1] 
Federal labor 

I esting cock canescens +o 
Federal labor 

$4.60 ..... pa: eniainenianemiis snuitevanagiain pibianinahwited mans 9 * 
Railroad helpers and laborers 121874, tax, 

G, 21. 3, 2, 2B. SLBSs BF, GIB. ..0. 0c. ccove-.. 00 
Paper carriers p and bassn 5788, tax, j, f, 

. F Xf & — (eGeeeGRehec teen terepiengiens 5 x 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, apr, "12, 65c; 

@ GF Gi@cveccascncce seccocesccsczeesese shinsieantibee ‘aties “eimaiesiein 1 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, feb "12, $7.£0; df, $7.60 16 oO 
Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 

bal feb, "12, 45€ 3 df, 46C.....-...-00---eceee-eeeneeees «i 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, $1.06; df, 

DMG  ...ccccccececovess scene: cocves cocces eoeocoverenecescessocecones 2 10 
Egg lighters and breakers 15006, te 

"BD, GHGs G 1, GBS cccccese-caqnssees cocceevs-e00 70 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, feb, ‘12 10 « 
Gardeners and florists 11984, 

"12, $3; d f, $3... 6 OK 
Natl print cutter . 

It, Fa aieernsenedeitimanehieenstnantphasnbenteenthinnninniians 674 
Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers 

AlMANCE, TAX, MAL, "I2..........0-.ccceeeseees sesceeees 18 43 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union 

eo Fy YY ee eee 24 42 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, mar, ’]2...... 57 62 


Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 
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2. United garment workers of A, sup........sse00 SLO 88 
Federal labor 12068, sup ... seueseiapietaimdimettie 2 50 
8. Central labor union, Northampton, Mass, 
GADD o -ncecn.sseqctintesceccccsnce esnnnsebeosatéess Chas jadi indinsita 2 fo 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12487, sup wo 
Agricultural workers 12005, tax, feb, °12, 
$2.05; d f, $2.05; SUP, $3 .....--..0...esceseeeee : 71 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, apr, 12, $1.40; sup, 
$1.50 ais osbees anit ond lies 2 90 
Central federation of labor, Albany,N Y, 
tax, feb, °1l,toand ine] jan, ‘I2 .... ............ 10 00 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 
ee |, ee enees-eecce eesece 2 Fo 
Tradesand laborcouncil, Neenah, Wis, ta 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl apr, "I2...... wines oom 5 00 
Federation of labor, Chester, Pa, tax, 
SS eae pumprecdaiteen . 2 50 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis 
tax, dec, ‘ll, to and inel nov, ‘12 .............. 10 00 
Federal labor 12776, tax, mar, ‘12, 37.20; d f, 
ERIE costiiniinteiililien, ior stinles SpieemneaRetnnns Shiiabedamen lt 4 
Federal labor 12709, tax, j, f, m, 12‘ $8; df 
BD ccccecs eoccccovenececterséuapensecoosossonnece « eceteots soveusnte 16 00 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and assist- 
ants 12646, tax, apr, ‘12, $3: d_ f, $3 ........... 6 80 
Newspaper carriers prot 12821, tax, mar, 
12, $2.80; d f, $2.80 ........ oe rececescrsvccscesceccscese 5 et 
Womens prot 14080, tax, feb, 12, $1.85; d f, 
$1.8 coees 370 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, f, m,° 260 67 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, jan, ‘12.. 217 48 
Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 
tax, j, f, acct m, ‘2..... . ender Anus anese nena 21 00 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
CBX, BP, "TD ccc ..- -vecccccccessvosees ovovecnceece eceee 33 35 
Intl assn of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, Apr, "12 ...........c.sceeee 42 00 
Absolutel Pure Intl bro of composition roofers, etc, tax, 
y Road J. Rem ©, Wad, Wa. VD 2200. coccocccveccccssccecsscescses 671 
4. Agricultural laborers 14237, sup lo uo 
The only baking powder Sawmill workers 142388, sup aes eoeeasesees 10 oO 
Strap and belt weavers 14239, sup......... 100 
made from Royal Grape Trades council, Centralia and Vicinity, 
Wash, sup me sseenaes 10 00 
Cream of Tartar Elevator operators 14215, tax, mar, °1 
df, $1; sup, $2 ... “ . . 400 
No Alum, No Lime Phosphate Flour and cereal mill employes 14087, tax, 
apr, ‘12, $1.10; d f, $1.10.............. 2 2% 
Federal labor 8339, sup eippapein cui 400 
Central labor union, Spokane, Wash, tax, 
l workers intl union of N A, tax. mar. ‘12 $66 67 jan, °12, to and ine! june, ‘Iz... ‘ 5 00 
” Retail clerks int! prot assn, tax, feb, ‘12 100 00 Trades and labor council, Elma, Wash, 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, tax, nov, ‘ll, to and inel apr, ‘Iz.... ...... > 00 
jan, ‘12 42 32 Federal labor 12222, tax, mar, "12, $10; df 20 00 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, dec, ‘Il 97 75 Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 
Intl broof electrical workers, tax, jan, ‘12 130 33 10875, tax, mar, *12, $17.50; d_ f, $17.£0 5 00 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, j, f, Federal labor 13019, tax, j, f,m, a,’ 
acct m, "12 . — 375 00 Bf Brews wccecscs ee oeeee- cocccece eseer egece $00 
Machinists helpers 14118, tax, mar, ‘12, $2; Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, 
d f, $2; sup, 50c 4 50 mar, *12, 85¢; df, 86C ..-..+- seeveree 70 
Seattle public library, Seattle, Wash, sup 25 Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, feb, * . 
Button workers prot 14115, sup 10 Ov "EAR eee eae a 
Machinists helpers 12799, tax, feb, °12, 9c; White rats actors union of A, tax, apr, ‘12 
df, Sve; sup, $5 6 80 Intl union of steam engineers, tax, f, m, "12 26 49 
Federal labor 14227, tax, mar, ‘12, 50c; d f, Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, o, n, 
50c ; sup, 75e 1 75 Gd, "Bi... sahehaagidaadiaaiai ae seeiiciaiiaaicdi 144 86 
Louis Elstein, Montreal, Ont, Can, sup 1 00 Button workers prot 12854, refund of strike 
University of Illinois library, Urbana, Il, benefits saceecepeiueign ‘Mninasvape pombind 388 00 
sup 4 00 5. Button workers prot 12854, refund of strike 
Federal labor 14236, sup 10 WO benefits ... enenceen eaene sce-cecceesess . 5k? 00 
Federated trades council, Colorado John B. Lennon, treas A F of L, Bloom- 
Springs, Colo, tax, d, °ll, j, f, "12 2 50 ington, Ill, interest on deposits ... 1,350 00 
Central labor union, St Johnsbury, Vt, tax, Central labor union, Rumford, Me, tax, 
nov, ‘Il, and ineclapr, ’12.. 5 00 aug, ‘ll, toand incl apr, ‘12 inna 7 50 
Federal labor 7087 tax, mar, ‘12, $2.60; d f, Trades and labor council, Pocatello, Idaho 
$2.60 . 5 20 tax, july, ‘ll, to and inel mar, *12... 7 iO 
Federal labor 12924, tax, mar, °12, $7.05; d f, Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, III, 
7.05 14 10 et Oe oresene 2 & 
United laborers 14143, tax, mar, ’12, Tic; d f, Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, 
ie cxnvn somsenaes cueasnanponssdnntovevensevetiens 1 50 d. ‘11, j, f. 12 saneataapiindpin:: tial iia 2 60 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, mar, °12 : Federal labor 12953, tax, apr, ‘12, $3. 
B2.5W..- 20+. - -ceeee- eveee uses Soeceaes . = 7 5 00 BES ccccumne ° pee sesadéeseeap> esnbsoet penene 50 
Window shade workers 13091, tax, f, m, a, Federal labor 6925, tax, j, f, m, "12, $1.60 
"12, $3.75; di f, $3.76 -.. svcccecceccccccoscocccs 7°50 d f, $1.60 ecee pass wapedoe 3 20 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, mar, ‘12, $7; Federal labor 11796, tax, f, m, "1! ; df, 
O £, BF .c0ve- ceccccrcccsescveceseoees da weiedeantnneatetaiminuin 14 00 | as — ‘ - a a5 Pe ; 40 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, mar, Federal labor 14158, tax, apr, ‘12, $6.60; d f, 
"8D, SIGs A £, GIG .....00c.crecessvesscoss-cecssccesoeses a 32 00 | pddvaeys= nannies eunieebonsens 13 « 
Horse hair dressers 12889, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, Gas and water workers 10678, tax, mar, *12, 
$2.85; df, $2.85...----eeeeeeeees eonaconencnvastsepsoneussagans 5 70 $10; d f, $10 .. EAT cuntene 20 00 
Intl assn of marble workers, tax, j f, m, ‘12 56 00 House movers 14084, tax, m, a, m, ‘12, $5.10 
Intl ladies garment workers (S Elstein), fs § | ae seni etcninn alenas eines padimenes 10 20 
snedsenecesencedbcanapuien 25 Railroad helpers and laborers 12487, tax 





| 00 
| 71 
| 00 
1 Oo 
BLU 


1 00 


5 ay 


8 00 
2 00 


0 00 


83 20 
3 60 
3 00 
0 OO 
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LS 6. §, £, BM, “BBecere. oe etiee anes «guede Snes peed $592 67 
[FO feecccaccccc00l RS) [O} O, United bro of carpenters and “joiners, 
of A, tax, feb, "12... .......... * 1,234 00 
United laborers 13018, tax, j, f, 1 m, °12, $11 
a d f, $11.26; sup, $1.5 24 00 
%. Federal labor 12% . 50 
Hotel and ee employes, etc . sup. 48 20 
Amal glass workers intl assn of A, sup.. 15 6 
( ans ee union, Norfolk co, Mass, tax, 
d, ‘ll, . 12, $2.60; sup, $5....-.... ; 7 50 
reakfast ocoa Central ae union, Wausau, Wis, tax, 
may, ‘ll, to and incl apr, 12, $10; sup, $1 ll 
Federal labor 14224, SUDP...- +00 bebe Ae 2 BO 
Federal labor 10128, tax, m, a, “12, $3; d f, $8; 
2, sup, $16. piibieieemebiiiiainn -Amaduntie ‘ 2» 00 
Is of Unequaled Quality Stenographe rs, ‘ty pewriters, bookkeepers 
and assistants assn eae tax, f, m, "12, 80; 
— d f, $10; sup, $1.50....... - ‘aint 21 50 
For delicious natural Chainmakers 14051, sup. cen prises 84 
: Railroad helpers and laborers “yp 524, sup ; 2 00 
aps flavor, delicate aroma, a Axe —y woe worke ve — sup. . " 2 00 
-| j Central labor union, Lockport, N , tax 
absolute purity and jan, ‘12, toand incl jJume, °12... ... secs 5M 
food value, the most Labor council, Evanston, Ill, tax, dec, ‘Il, 
ad Jo B. Whe “BBacccces- ccccecscesveensccoce seceece sane 3 2 
important requisites Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, - 
on nov, ‘ll, to and incl apr, ‘12... ‘ 5 00 
of a good cocoa, it is Labor trades council, Denison, Tex, tax, 
jan, 09, to and incl june, ‘09............. * 5 00 
the standard. = labor 8060, tax, ant "12, $4.15; d f, 
DE Tine covverenss ncccnes ccnnes cnseveguetes cenetousees aie 8 30 
Trade-Mark On Every Machinists he Iper rs 9713, tax, m, a, °12, $9; ae 
Package Mac hinists helpers 12764, tax, m, a, ‘I: 2,811. 40; 
d f, $11. : 2 sO 
53 Highest Awards ia a ing nde helper "14081, tax, =, 1 » 60 : A 
Ameri Elevator starte rsand conduc tors 1422 
Registered, Europe and a he ROR TE ee 2 Fi 
Paper bag oo hid rs 17 tax, apr, "12, 65c; 
| df, 65¢ pee . 1 30 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax. 
mar, ‘12, 60c; d f, 60¢ ercces a 1 2 
m Button workers prot 14214, tax, mar, "12, 
Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 te: ~ yalllanatetall san 
Stenographers, ty pists, and bookkee pers 
© }Ol Sees co ONG Semmens |S assn 14188, fax, feb, 12, 70c; d f, 70e...... . 1 
iS J CSAs Grain workers assn 11407, tax, mar, 12,81. 50; 
6 Bi Sens -sernioes cuiinaiindetanemetiiaen 2 
Railroad mac hinists he Ipers 14116, tax, 
5. mar, '12, $1.10; Cf, SL.10.........--cccccereerecrerceveee $2 2 ae | of Ss ee ne 4K 
Flour and cereal mill employes 182 Coffee, spice,and baking powder workers 
mar, “12, BE; df, W5C~-.-000 ----0-eee ose 1 Ww 9605, tax, tax, j, f, m, "12, $2.55; d f, $2.56... 5 I 
Fisomens assn 12270, tax, mar, Ww indo x! was shers 12865, tax, j, f, m, # 50; 
9B .cccecccccscocscccecvesncssoneoocesces ee > 10 00 d f, SN See, ‘ a 
Street sewer and gene ral excavating la- Gas tase rs 11633, tax, mar, ’ , $1 25; : da f, 
borers 11608, tax, m, a, "12, $5; d f, $5-......... 10 00 1.23 . perpen» Someone gedenembenubeennaseninetentneniine 9 50 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, ha " 5, GAA8; df, Ame rican “fede ration of musicians, tax, 
SB.NG ...-.-cccccccccecscccerscseccece: coseeseesecers soses 610 GE. “BD ccccccsse- ccccceveccevesecescesansve- coacesenccnenoeunces 3 84 
Machinists helpers 14088, tax, mar Bro painters, decorators, ‘and ‘pape rhang- 
i Ot > Ree 400 ee eee: a8 445 15 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, may Button workers prot 12854, re fund of ‘strike 
CB.GB .ccccsecccecsecsene sos ll 70 WOTROTEES ccnccccess: cnneencsncs-coceesecseuseoncs: contuces;seense 2B OK 
Horse nail makers 10953, ‘tax, mar, ¥. Central labor union, "Se ranton, Pa, tax 
Gf, GRGD cccceccesceseee.  scececess — 5 80 nov, ‘ll, toand inclapr, ‘12.... ......... 5 ix 
‘ igarmake rs intl union of A, ‘tax, ac ect ‘jan, Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, 
cnceanemnatinnaanisacaivnibaiadiiannibandahiaimndaacdeneendibanienntt 210 00 Mich, tax, nov, ‘ll, to and ine] oct, 10 Of 
Ame rican bro of slate workers, tax, f,1 Central labor union, Quakertown h vi- 
| seseeeees 5 31 cinity, Pa, tax, j, f, m, '12...... ° 2 fe 
United labor council, Butler, Pa, SUP. -eneeee 1 75 Federal labor 11366, tax, m, a, "12, 80c: a t. 
6 Central labor council, Texarkana, Tex, i csnnuestagleneincs andes este» seummenianicetippedionin=as. ‘ianeiie 1 a 
TAX, By IM, J, 1D -ceeerceeeerceeee ceneeceees sence seeneee 2 60 Fede ral labor 12644, tax, mar, 12, ba £0: d f, 
Central labor union, ‘Are »cibo, P R, tax, j, $1.50 «2.2. see am 3 
oy eee 2 50 Tele phone ope rators 14052, ‘tax, ‘apr, 19, 
Trades and. labor coune il, North Yakima, RE TS kl Serre 2 Ko 
Wash, tax, d, ‘ll, *JD...00.-ceccesceee-secee-eveees > 50 Street ¢ RA. ee 13024, tax, mar, ‘12, $20; d f, 
Mac hinists helpe +, "11880, tax, mar, "12, $4; $2D...-2ercerrersvees concerns senseesereneeeseees seseneses eee 40 00 
Tl delet ‘oties sich «teniiemeeeneieiinmbenattnitiants 8 00 Fur workers 14085, tax, mar, $2.05: ‘d f, $2.05 410 
m8 ‘himists he ipers L3es8, tax, apr, °12, "$4: =e hinists he Ipe rs and laborers 12962, tax, 
ft eae eee ae Pee 8 OO APP, °12, $2.7B; Af. GB.TB.cccccocersocccres- coces cocssees 5 60 
Rigge = prot 14124, ‘tax, apr, 1 » $2.60; d f, Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
GBBO 22.00.-0000-coccvcee cosvccccecccooncecesescese:  seeccesonece 5 00 EI, “Tibrenececasevescoccnncnes>. deespnnbutdbedncesanens seceninte 15 10 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, mar, "12, $1.30; Intl printing pre ssmens union, tax, apr, 
Gf, BLBD ....--ccccecccccersessscccecovccscescesssss ences cocves 2 @ "Ecosse cises<cuguetoces- eonceccsteoonten ; se 126 66 
Theatrical tailors one Grenseus 127 719, tax, Federal labor 11345, tax, mar,’ 2, $1 40; d f, 
APY, "12, $1.BO; df, SL BO. cceceeereceeeeeeers 2 FT YE eae once quntetien 8 80 
Gold . vate rs 12899, 4 “mar, = $3.80; d f. Horse nail makers 7073. ‘sup. eidsiahatintathenetuinieeiel 100 
RIED ncastem .-<20 cotkaanendeeremnenenemarnimamnaaals 7% Iron enamelers 14086, tax, j, f, 16; d f, 
Patternmakers league of N A, ‘tax, f, m, $15; sup, $2.50 mead 32 50 
Be LR ES 80 00 Button workers prot 13188, tax, ‘mar, 12, 
Cc Snag wagon, and automobile ‘workers $4.25: d f, $4.25; sup, $4.56 eee on 13 06 
intl union of N A, tax, MAP, "12....--.0.0000+- 18 00 Bottle rs 10218, sup ..... mnqinemeneee Gianee 110 
Journeymen barbers int] union of A, tax, 10. United labor league, Sharon, Pa, tax, dec, 
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PATENT 


aU So eeentTens, PATENTS SECURED un rin 


Patentablity. Send for finest 


100 MECHANICAL MOV EMENTS il 
uable LIST OU. 


ONE MILLION D DOLLARS te=: 


iihostrated rc 
F INVENTIONS WANTED 


offered for one 
tised free tn 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


model or sketch for yr report as 6 
OBTAIN a Ps ver issued fo 
“HOW Lg AIN A PATENT * wit! 
“WHAT TO INVENT 
invention. $16,000 for other. Syeents etve: 
WORLD'S P RESS.” Copy 





10, 


incl may, ‘12. 
borough centre ul 
Staten Island, 


‘ll, to and 
Richmond 
labor council, 
j. f, m, °*L 
Federal labor 8398, tax, mar, ’ 
Federal labor 12909, tax, mar, °l 
pic. 
Button workers 
80c; d f, Svc 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blow- 
ers M4201, tax, mar, = SO; af 5 
Bridge laborers 18101, tax, f, m, a, *12 
al f. $2.10 
Florists and TUX: employes T4134, 
apr, ‘l2, $1.35; d f, 
robacco strippe rs 
d f, $7.50 
Glass house 
d f, $1.60 ‘ 
Riggers prot 10208, tax, m, a, 12, $1; d f, $1 
Laborers prot 12018, tax, feb, 2, $1.75: d f, 
$1.75 pinecebentins 
Milke rs prot 4861, 


and 
tax 


trades 
N \ 


prot 14219, tax, mar, ‘l2 


9008, tax, mar, 12 $7. 


packers 12 Y6SS, tax, apr, ‘12, $1. 60; 


“tax, a, m, ‘2 
Building trades de partment, Rac ine, Wis 
sup 
Horse 
Suspendermakers 950), 
d f, $7.50; sup, $16 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, 
d f, $2.0; sup, $1 samen 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10043, tax, apr, ‘12, $8; d f, $8; sup, 50c 
Int! assn of bridge and structural 
workers, sup. 
Button workers prot 1412 0, sup 
Federal labor 12787, tax, apr, ‘12,7 
7 5e eee 
Hair spinners 
$1.85; sup, § 
Sweetwater 


nail workers 710, sup ‘ 
taux, apr, ‘12 


mar, "12, $2.50; 


iron 


12855, tax, apr, 2. 
co trades s and labor council, 
W yo, tax, jan, ‘l2, to and incl june, ‘l2. 
Federated trades council, Providence, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘12 
Trades and labor council, She ridan 
W yo, tax, dee, ‘ll, to and incl may, ‘12 
Trades and labor council, Rowan co 
tax, oct, ‘ll, toand ine! mar, ‘1: 
Trades assem. Twin Falls, Idaho, 
a, m, j, ‘l2... 
Federated trades 
tax, july. ‘ll, to and inel dec, "11... 
Trades and labor ae m, Centerville, 
tax, 5,0, n, d, 23 ane 
Fede ral labor 12088, tas mar, ‘12, $15.50; df 
$15.50 ° 
Fe de ral 
d f, $ 
Ww ate hme ns 


tax, 
council, Orange, N J, 
Iowa, 
labor 7426, tax, f, a, m, ‘12 
$2.20; 


feb, “12, $6.5 


13%), tax, apr, 


Laborers prot 13149, tax, 
$5.50.. 
hostlers gor 

12, $8.60; d f. 


prot At 2), 


Locomotive 
tax, apr, ° 
Button workers 
$2.10; d f, $210.. 
Coal hoisting supervisors 
12, 70c; d f, 70e : 
Coal hoisting supe rvisors 
"12, 70c; di f, 7Oe ..... 
— jhair dre ssers 13029, tax, d, “ll 
&@, ‘12, $4.25; df. $1.25 
Bridge tenders 123.8, tax, apr, ‘12 2, Le 
—o workers 
1 f, $2.70 
Highway 
"12 


he Ipe rs LIS 


‘ena. 
1312 aX, N 


13122, tax, apr, 


dept employes 12540, tax, m, a, 
d f, $2 


Clock and watch. makers. 1317 58, tax, mar, 
"12, $2.25; di f, $2.25 
Elevator conductors 


tax, apr, ‘12, $13.20; 


and starters 11959, 


d f, $13.20 


$5 1K 


Elevator conductors and starters 
tax, mar, °12, $8; d f, $8 -... 
The order of railroad tele grapher rs, 
bal mar, ‘12 2 WM 
Intl typographical union, tax, mar, °12 B69 O04 
Diamond workers prot union of A, sup 10 
Federal labor 12412, tax, apr, ‘12, $2.15; 
$2.15; sup, 25c 
Federal labor 1 
sup, $1 
Federal lnbor "12363, ts ix, 
d f, $1.40; sup, 20c.. : 
Stone bankers 14210, sup. 
Machinists he ve rs and \ ng rs 12 
mar, 12, $12 d f, $le sup, $1.50 
frades and labor Ai Muskogee, 
tax, f, m, a, ‘12 
Federal labor 12 696, tax, 
$1.30 iad 
Federal labor 
$10; a f, $10 
Federal labor 
R0¢ .. 
Federal 
10¢ ... 
House 
$2 


13105, 
$16 06 


756, tax, 


mar, “12, $ 


Okla, 

m, a 

‘17 8, | 

1O1N5, 

labor 14179, 

movers 14127, tax, f, 

Municipal dock builders, 
apr, ‘12, 75e; d f, Tic 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, 
$1.25 

Flour and cere eal mill | e mploye S 13210, tax, 
apr, ‘12, 70c; d f, 70c. 

United labore rs 14190, 
d f, $2.65 dali 

Cemetery e mploye s ; 13073, tax, mar, "12, 50e; 
d f, 5c ..... 

Railroad and ‘contract “shop helpers 14s 7, 
tax, mar, ‘12, $1.26; df 25. 

Cloth and stock ‘workers "10184, 
12, $1.65; 

Flour and cereal ‘mill employes 1 
apr, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40¢ : 

Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, f, m, ‘hk 
5.75; a f, $5.75 

Soft beer bottlers and 
mar, ‘12, 7c; d f 75c. 

Undertakers 9049, tax, a, m, i. 
$750. ..000 i 

Sewer digge rs R662, tax, apr, ‘12, $3: d f, $3.. 

American society of plate engravers 9003, 
tax,apr, "12, $1.45; d f, $1.45............... .. eee 

Gas workers 14155, tax, feb, °12, $1; d f, $1 

Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, j, f 
"12, $10.16; sup, $1.25 

Intl union of cutting die and cutter mak- 
ers of America, tax, j, f, m, a, m, ‘12 .... 

Bakery and confectionery workers 
union of A, tax, j, f, m, ‘Il? .... . 

Teachers protective assn 14240, sup. 

Trades and labor council, Henryetta, Okla, 
tAX, M, A, M, *12...... e000 

Trades and labor counc il, “Wenona, 
tax, sept, "ll, to and incl feb, °12.. 

Federal labor 13125, tax, apr, °12, 80c; d f, 80c 

Stone planermens 12866, tax, apr, ‘12, $2: 
d f, $2.. 

I'nited neckwear cutters 6939, 
12, $10.50; d f, $10.50 

Sewer laborers 14078, tax, f, m, “1 
$2.50. .. sani ache: “alia seid 

Meat, food, ‘and. ‘sanitary science inspect- 
ors assn 12912, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.50; d f, $150 

Railway machinists helpers 13192, tax, mar, 
"12. $2.25; di f, $2.25 tee seeee-seeee 

Scalemens prot 11403, tax, "12, $8; df, 
$3.. 


mar, 


“ta X, mar, 


tax, mar, 


peddlers 8934, tax, 


12, si. 


intl 


M inn, 


tax, mar, 


apr, 

NY Transfer co employes: prot 11824, tax, 
apr, °12, $2.25; d f, 

oN conduc tors 
$1.75; d f, $1. 


14185, tax, mar, 12, 
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METALLIC HEELS 
AND COUNTERS 


Insure Your Shoes! 





Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers, and Outside 
Workers 


can double the wear of their shoes by getting shoes 
fitted with metallic heels. These heels are lighter 
than leather, support the counters, save shoe money 
by doubling wear. Sold by shoe dealers ready fitted, 
or fitted to any shoe by your cobbler. If yo: r ealer 
isn’t supplied, write us. Your inquiry tru.cs a 
booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





} Sheet straighteners and paper 


cutters 
14108, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Porters 1202y, tax, m, a, 12, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 

Ege inspectors 11254, tax, apr, °12, $13; d f, 


$13. nit =aneel cabtnee <i enn 
Federal labor 14236, tax, apr, °12, $3; d f, $3: 
sup, S0c ° oes. cesses 
Labor trades council, Peru, ‘Ind, tax, j. f, 
m, “12 
Federal labor 8620, ‘tax, ‘apr, "12, 40¢ id f, ‘40c 
Fede ral labor 13136, tax, apr, bongs $2.25; d f, 
? eee Oe eeeee wee ees tenes eee 
wede ral labor 12916, tax, feb, V2, ‘$i. 10: ‘a f. 
pelos ral labor 13134, tax, mar, 19, $2.50: df, 
$2.50 ......... : 
Federal labor 14167, tax, apr, 
$1.50 ... os 
Federal labor 13004, tax, f, m, 12, 70¢ idf, We 
Federal labor 11618, tax m, *12, $1.50; df 
$1.50 baie 
Federal labor 14222, m, a, »$l;d 
Machinists helpers 12346, tax, apr, 
d f, $2.50..... 
Music engrave rs "11809, tax, mar, 
d f, $1.6 . 
Sawmill _ ow a 14196, ‘tax, ‘mar, 
d f, $i 
Laborers prot 12982, tax, feb, 19, ‘$3: af, $3 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, apr, ‘12, 
BOC: Af, 50E ......00...--: 
Curbstone, cutters, ‘setters, and. sidewalk 
layers 9186, tax, f, m, a, “12, $3.15; d f, $3.15 
Stoneware workers pest 6888, tax, apr, ‘12, 
50c; d f, Oe... . 
Railway postal clerks prot ‘assn 13222, tax, 
mar, ’12, 45c; d f, 45c.. 
Riggers prot 11661, tax, mar, "12, $9: ‘af, $e 
Railroad helpers and mmerers 14088, paamng 
mar, ‘12, $1.35; d f, $1.35 
Assorters and packers 8316, “tax, mar, “13, 


‘12, $1.60; d f, 


15. 


$5.55; d f,$5.5 — ion 
Tuck pointers “14180, ‘tax, d, “n, j, f, "12, $1.50 
d f, $12 = 
Ga rde ne + prot 13020, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, 
% . ; 
Arte sian well =" Ts and leverme n 10344, 
tax, apr, $1.75: 
Hatmakers 142 309, tax, mar, 90c; d f, 90c 
Suspende r workers 11294, tax, » BE, 12, $2; 
Railroad he Ipe rs oe labore rs 14075, tax, 
apr, "12, $3.50: df, . 
Horse q, ril worke rs roses, tax, apr, "12, 35c; 
d f, . 
mottos worke! rs s prot 13154, tax, f, m, 12, 95c ; 
d f, 9c .. - 
Fur cutters and worker ‘rs ; 14202, tax, mar, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 
Machinists helpers 13117, tax, mar, "12, $3.50; 
( , $3.50 
Cigar factory ‘tobac co strippe rs 11989, tax, 
mar, 12, $5; df, $5 
Printers roller make rs 10638, ‘tax. ‘apr, “2, 
70e; d f, 70e 
Navy yard clerks and Soemamns n 12327, tax 
mar, ‘12, $6.95; df, $6.95 . 
Egg inspectors 14098, tax, mar, 
Soc es 
Intl Rote « é ngravers union of N A, 
f, m,*12.. 
Hotel and re estaurant e mployes 8, ete, 
mar, ’l2.. . 
Federal labor 12994, tax, apr, 
$7.05; sup, $4 ee 
Federal labor 128387, sup ........... 
Federal labor 12060, tax, bal mar, ‘12 
d f, 80c; sup, Ye .... 
United nec *kwearmaker rs 11016, ‘sup.. 
Chainmakers 14097, tax, apr, ‘12, $2.25; 
$2.25; sup, $1 es cerse 
Laborers prot 14106, tax, f, m, “12, $1 
$1.70; sup, 2c : 
E A Redwan, McGill, Nev, sup. 
Federation of railway comprare s, Denver, 
Colo, sup....... .. 
Agric ultural workers prot 13 2006, tax, se spt. 
"11, $10.80; d f, $10.80; sup, $10.35 .. 
Lead, paint and varnish makers and mix- 
ers 14111, tax, apr,'l2, $2.20; d f, $2.20; ;sup, Foc 
Machinists helpers 14106, tax, mar, ‘12, 85c; 
d f, 8c; sup, 60c. 
Federal labor 13062, tax, apr, 
GRABS BER, TR cere. ecvexveescosees 
Federal labor 12750, tax, apr, 
$1.30. 

Machinists helpers 12561, tax, apr, "12, $l 6; 
d f, $1.06 ..... 

Flour and ce real mill employes 14160, ‘tax, 
apr, "12, 60c; d f, 66c¢ 

Horse nail worke rs 7180, tax, apr, 
65 Gh. eece 

Journeymen sailmaker Ts 12751, “tax, apr, "13 
$2.55; d f, $2.56 ... : 

Cigar vig? strippe rs "12971, ‘tax, “apr, ¥ 
$7.50:df ae 

Flour and ce ereai mill employes 13224, tax, 
apr, ‘12, $1; d f, $1.. 

Ladies straw and felt hat ‘workers 12675, 
tax, may, °12, $7.50; d f, $7.50 ; 

Agricultural workers 14197, tax, f, m, 12, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 esosceses 

Button workers prot 14115, “tax, apr, ‘LR, 
$1.50; di f, $1.60...... 

Railroad machinis ts he Iper: rs ‘and labore rs 
14141, tax, mar, °12, 85c; d f, 85e 

Gas workers 12369, tax, apr, 

Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, jan, ‘19, $1 10; 
d f, $1.10, 

Amal lac e curtain ope rativ esof A, ‘tax, bal 
>» m, ‘12... . 

Federal labor 7087, sup 


“12, $1.45; a 
1 2, $1 30; 


. Central labor union, Maiden, Mass, tax, 


aug, ‘ll, toand incl jan, 

wr labor union, Millinoc ket, “Me, tax, 

d, . Be 

poder of labor, Saginaw, Mic h, ‘tax, 
d, ‘11, j, f, "12 

United trades and labor assem, Louisv ille, 
Ky, tax, dec, ‘Il, to and incl may, "12 

Federal iabor 13048, tax, mar, °12, $4.25; d f, 
$4.25 ..... 

Federal ‘Jabor 7241. tax, apr, 112, 70e ; df, T0c. 

Federal labor 12670, tax, apr, ‘12. 32. 15; a f, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 











$2.15 
Mac hinists he sIper rs 
di f, 35c...-. ‘ 
Railroad helpers and 
feb, ‘12, $1.40; d f, $140 
Stenographers, typewriters, 
and assistants 13188, tax, 
d f, €2.20 
Gold beaters 
$2.15 ... 
Telephone ope ‘rators 14191, tax, 
af, 15c ..... 
i nd waite rs 14139, tax, 


"14044, tax, mar, ° 
laborers 14074, tax, 

be 0k keepers, 
mar, ‘12, $2.20; 
li 1013, : 


tax, mar, 


mar, 


d f. : 

Me tropolitan park dept labore: rs 1425 
mar, ‘12, * f, 4 WIC... 

Labore rs a 2713, tax, 
d f, $1.35 .. 

Intl * ne wm ns 
m, *12.. 

hee inspectors 11254, sup.-. — 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. 

Cementmakers 14061, tax, mar, 
d f, $2.50; sup, $3. 

Federal labor 14226, tax, 
$1.85; sup, 50c 

Tin plate workers intl prot "assn of re loc al 
42, SUP -. 

Womens intl union 
sup --- 

Schoolhouse “custodians li 3152, tax, 
$1.85; d f, $1.85; sup, 60¢ . 

Flour and cereal mill e em 8 14194, 
apr, ‘12, 40c; df, 40c; sup, $10.. 

Necktie makers 12655. sup . 

Fede ay labor 12886, tax, o, n, d,’ 
"12, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $1.. 

Fur workers 14187, tax, mar, 
$1.20; sup, $1 -.--- 

Flour and cere al mill e mploye s 1413 36, “tax. 
j, f, m, "12, $83; df, $38; sup, 75c 

Intl essa ‘of steam and hot water 
and helpers of A, 

Egg candlers and packers 14241, 

Federal labor 14198, sup 

Laborers prot 14096, tax, 
$4.50; sup, 50c .. 

Unite <d laborers 12992, 
$35; sup, 50c 

Fishermens 14216, sup 

Trades council, Ann 
1. €. ma. Te 

Trades and labor assem, 
tax, m, j, *h 

Federal labor 

Federal labor 14224, tax, 

Federal labor 8769, tax 
$1.55 

Flour, 
house 
ad f, 85e 

Gas and 
$10; d f, 

Railroad ae hinists ae rs and laborers 
14162, tax, apr, *12, $1.50; d f, $1.5 

Flour and cereal mill e ianlepes 14211, tax, 
mar, "12, 35¢;d f, 35e.. 

Newspapers and mail deliverers 9468, tax, 
feb, "12, $50; d f, $50 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, f, m, ‘12 

Ceramic, mosaic, encaustic tile layers and 
helpers int] union, tax, m, a, ‘12 

Narrow elastic weavers 14242, sup 

Central labor union, Jefferson City, 
tax, a, m, j, “12 : 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, apr, 
d f, $1.85; sup, 50¢ 

Allied trades and labor assem, Gille aspie, 
and vicinity, Ill, tax, nov, ‘11, toand inel 


apr, 349, "$1.25; 


assn, “tax, f, acct 


mar, 12, ‘$l. 85: 


label league, local 280, 
apr, 


tax, 


‘fitte rs 
sup. es 
mar, 12, $4.50; df, 


tax, $35; d f, 


es ie 


Arbor, Mich, tax, 


New Athens, 


mar,’ 


mar, 12, $1. 55; d f, 
grain ware- 


mar, °12, 8c; 


and 
tax, 


mill 
14145, 


feed, cereal 
employes 


water workers 10678, tax,apr, 12 


Mo, 


12, $1.85; 


19, 


- Central labor union, 


apr, ‘l2 

Trades assem, Rome, 
and inclapr, ‘2 

Trades ~~ labor assem, 
6. 12.35% 

Trades and labor council, 
a, m, j, °12.... 

Labor council, ¢ ‘oalinga, C al, 
to and incl aug, ‘12 

Federal labor 14071, tax, mar, 

Federal labor 8898, tax, apr, 

Federal! labor 12868, tax, apr, 

Federal labor 12822, tax,apr, °12, $1; df, $1 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14085, tax, 
mar, ‘12, $3.25; d f, $3.25 

Bricklayers helpers 14200, tax, bal, f, m, *12, 
$1.70; ad f, $1.70 

Egg lighters and breakers 13006, 
12, 35e; d f, 35e. 

Railroad he Ipers and 
mar, ‘12, 60c; d f, 60¢ 

Railroad mac hinists he Ipe rs 18030, tax,apr, 
"12, $4.95; di f, $4.95 

Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, mar, 
d f, $1.60 

Bricklayers 14055, tax, j, f, "12, $1; d f, $1 

Mac Re helpers and Goats rs 12906, tax, 
da’ j, f, m, "12, $8: d f, $8 

Stone "pli inermens 13093, tax, apr, 

1 f, $2.25 

Stee ] plate tr 
ji, f, m,a, ‘12 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, 
oT) 


N Y, tax, nov, ‘ll, to 


Denver, Colo, tax, 


La Salle, Ill, tax, 


tax, mar, °12, 
1, 0c; df, 60c 
"12, 60¢ ; d f, 60¢ 
2, 80c; d f, 80c 


tax, mar, 


laborers 14108, tax, 


"12, $1.60; 


"12, $2.25; 


ransferrers assn of A, tax, bal 


tax, bal jan, 


and building laborers 

tax, f, m, ‘12 

G E Stechert & co, New York, N Y 

Federal labor 10651, sup 

Box makers and sawyers 1864, sup 

Amsterdam, 
july, ‘ll, toand ine! dee, ‘11 

Central labor council, Anaconda, 
tax, june, ‘ll, toand incl nov, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Carrier Mills, Il, 
oct, “ll, to and inel mar, ‘12 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, 
apr, ‘12, $3; d f, $8 

Gardeners and florists 10615, 
$3.10; df, $3.10 

ee wasmeen prot 

ssc; d f, 

Flour and cereal mill e mploye s 142138 
mar, ‘12, 65c; d f, 65¢ 

Badge and lodge pari norma 
9136, tax, may, ‘12, $1.30: d f, $12 

Pear! button workers 14077, —_ 
$16.20; d f, $16.20 

Intl broom and whisk makers union, 
j. f, m, ‘12 

Fedefal labor 14243 

United trades and 
burg, Kans, sup 

Sail and tent makers 12757, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, 25e 

Laborers prot 12943, sup 

Horse nail makers 9656, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Brushmakers intl] union, tax, f, m, ‘12, 
$2.44; sup, $1.50 

Central federated union, 
tax, jan, ‘12. to and incl dec, ‘12 

Ce =k federation of labor, Troy, 
tax, j, f,m, ‘12 

Toronto district labor 
Ont, Can, tax, jan, 


Intl hodearriers 
union of A, t 
sup 

N Y, tax, 

Mont, 

tax 

tax, 

tax, apr, ‘12, 


14123, tax, mar, ‘12, 


. tax, 

makers 
mar, ‘12, 
‘tax, 
. sup 


labor council, Pitts- 


tax, mar, ‘12, 


New York, N Y, 
N Y, 


council, Toronto, 

- ‘12, toand inel june, ‘12 

Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, 
N Y, tax, apr, ‘12, to and incl sept, "12. 

Central labor union, New London, Conn, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12 





to 24 Taylor St. 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison 


Local 83-A 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 





Add nothing but water. 


Monument Plaster Co. 


Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 


Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, N. 








Federal labor 14274, tax, apr, ‘12. 0c; df, 9¢ 
Federal labor 12978, tax, f, m, ‘12, $8. 
$3.30 


Fe de ral labor 11648, tax, m, a 


Federal labor 12760, tax, apr, ‘}2. 0c; d f,50¢ 
"12, $2.45; d f, 


Federal labor 13056, tax, 
$2.45 


ar ae il labor 


apr, 


ania ral labor 12862, tax, apr, ‘12, $4; df, $4 
Wire sewers prot assn 12600, tax, f, 


$3; d f, $3 


R allway ee he Ipers 13082, tax, f, a, “12, 


$4.5 a f, 
Railroad he _ rs and 
"12, $1.15; d f, $1.1 
go technical le ague 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 
and water workers Si, 
; d f, $19.75 
Fur dressers 13185, tax, apr, 
(hainmakers 14051, tax, apr, 
$1.06. 
Stone derrickmens 1287s, tax, 
d f, $3.65 
Milk manufacturers employes I4137 
apr, ‘12, $1: df. $1 
Egg inspectors 12090, tax, mar, 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, 
df. $i 
Int! assn of heat and frost insulators and 
asbestos workers, tax, bal, j, f, m, acct a, 
‘R 


jaberers 12487, 


14208, tax, 
tax, feb, ‘l2 


12, $14; df, $14 
"12, $1.05; d f 


mar,’ 


Intl broof maintenence of way employes, 


tax, mar, ‘l2 

Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, mar. ‘l2 

Intllongshoremens assn, tax, bal, mar, ‘12 

Button workers prot 12854, refund of strike 
benefits 

Button workers prot 12854, refund of strike 
benefits 

Button workers prot 12854, refund of strike 
benefits 

Central labor union, 
tax, j. f. m, a, ‘12 

Central labor tk ay ‘Hudson, 
‘12, to andinel june, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Decatur, Ill, 
jan. ‘2, to and ine! june, *l2 

Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
mond, Va, tax, jan, "l2 to and incl june, 

Federal labor 8533, tax, mar, ‘12, 33.40; d f, 


‘P?, $1.75; df 


Newport News, Va, 


N Y, tax, jan, 


tax, 


re drawers 12498, tax, m, a 


Tue k pointers and frontcle ane rs 13046, tax, 
a, m, j, “12, $18.90; d f, $18.0 
Wire nail workers 14138, on. 
d f, $2.50 

Leather handlers 
d f, $3.20 

Sugar workers 10519, ‘tax, apr, 
$2. io 

Western federation of miners tax, f, m, ‘12. 

Federal labor 14244, sup 

Elastic goring weavers amal assn of U S, 
tax, f, m, a, "12 

Railroad machinists helpers 14072, tax, f, 
m, ‘12, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 90c 

Womens union label league 286, sup 

Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blow- 
ers _— tax, apr, ‘12, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 
$3.2 , 

Federal labor 14226, sup 

Federal labor 9085, tax, 
$3.10; sup, $1.25 


"12, $2.50; 
2, $3.20; 
"12, $2.50; d f, 


mar, 


14102, tax, feb, ‘1 


apr, "12, $3.10; d f, 


Oo; df, 


"12, $2.20; df, 


13128, tax, m, a, “12, $1.50; d f, 


m, a, “12, 


tax, 


mar, 


12, $3.65; 
tax, 


"12, $2; d f, $2.. 
apr, ‘12, $1; 


$1 
6 


4 
l 
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i 
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makers 9309, tax, a, m,j, ‘12, 
$7.50; sup, $1.25 
and labor council, 
Mich, tax, dec, ‘ll, toand incl may, ‘l2 
Central labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn 
tax, jan, ‘12, to and ince! june, ’l2 
Central labor union, Evansville, 
jan, ‘12, to and incl dee, ‘12 
Pennsylvania state fede ration of 
tax, apr, ‘12, to and inel sept, 
Federal labor 12067, tax, feb, ° , 65¢; d f, 
We 


Federal labor 8288, tax, f, 


Paper bag 
0; df, 


Trades Battle Creek, 


Ind, tax, 


labor, 


m, a, "12, $6.75; d f, 
6.75 
Federal 
$1.60 
Federal 
45c. 
Federal labor 14189, tax, mar, ‘Ll, 

ath . 

Fede ral labor 11446, tax, o,n, d, ‘Ll, 
d f, $1.05 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax,j, f, 1 
d f, $1.20. 

City flremens 
$20; d f, $2 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, 1 
$2.40 

Bridge tenders mutual 
tax. a, m, ‘12, $10; d 

Tobacco strippers ty 
d f, #e 

Womens domestic 12767, 
d f, Tie 

Womens domestic 
d f, 60c 

Machinists helpers and laborers 1289], 
apr, ‘12, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Bottle caine rs 10585, tax, 
d . 


labor 8203, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.60; d f, 


labor 12758, tax. mar, ‘12, 45c; d f, 
$1.50; d f 
$1.05; 
"12, $1.20; 
prot asso 11431, tax, apr, ‘12, 
. "12, $2.90; d f, 
be nefit 


assn L413, 
‘tan, mar, “12, We; 
tax, may, ‘12, Tic; 


12721, tax, mar, ‘12, 60c; 
tax, 
12, $2.25; d f, 
"12, $1.05; 


, $1.45; d f, 


mar, 


i nited I iabere rs 1308, tax, f, 
d f, $1.05 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, 
45 


m, a, 
apr, 


Railroad mac “eo helpers and laborers, 
14148, tax, m, "12. 89¢; d f, SOc 
Tobacco strippe rs 12502, tax, mar, ‘12, $3.20; 

d f, $8.20 

United neckwearmakers 11016, acct capita 

tax, $88.56; df, $88.55. 

Neckwearmakers 13126, tax, f, m, a, acct m, 
acct j, acct j, acet a,accts, acct 0, acet n 
aect d, ‘2. and acct j, "13, $4.20: d f. $4.2". 

Trades and labor council, St Catherines 
Ont. Can, sup 

United labor council. 
1. to 

Central 


Butler, Pa, tax, jan, 


and inel dee, ‘12 
labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, 


abor 11481, tax, f, 


. $2.56 
Federal labor 14067, tax, mar, ‘12, $2.85; d f, 
2 85. sesee 
‘1, SB dle 
Pipe caulkers and re orate rs 11466, tax, apr, 


Federal labor 13064, tax, f, m, 


12, $5: d f, $5.... 
= lephon ope ratives. 12646, tax, 
»m, j, ‘12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 7 
Tendon and labor council, Jackson, 
tax, mar, ‘Il, to and incl apr, ‘12 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, 
$; df, % 
Newspaper carries rs prot 12831, tax, apr, ‘12, 
$2.70; d f, $2.70... 
Street cleane rs 12024, ‘tax, apr, 12, 
$22.50... ban 
Rottle sorters and handlers 11759 tax, 


bal f, m, 
Tenn, 
apr. ‘12, 


22.50; d f 


m, a, 





Harrison 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


"12, $2; d f, $2... — eo 
Tobacco strippers 1: 20486, tax, mar, "12, $7.50 
da f, $7.60...... ve reste 
Scale workers prot 7502, tax. f, m, “12, $14; 
d f, $14... ney 
Button worke rs prot 1: 3151, tax, apr, “12, 50c ; 
da f, 0c... ‘ éeceee 
Fishe rme ns 14216, tax, apr, 1, $5; d f, $5.. 
N ie rs 14199, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.35; 
d f, : : Fat Pee: 
Pi” a assn of iron, steel, and tin 
workers of N A, tax, jan, e 
Operative pl isterers int] assnof US and 

Can, tax, j, f, m,,"12.. 
Tunnel and subway ‘constructors intl 
union of N A, tax, mar, ‘12. ares 
Sawmill workers 14238; sup we hae 
Button workers prot 14121, tax, feb, ‘12, 60c; 
d f, We 


2%. Central labor union, Millers Falls, Mass, 


Flour and ce real mill e mployes s 14245, sup. 

Federal labor 14246, sup. 

Federal labor 12776, sup.. 

Federal labor 14236, sup. 

Suspendermakers 10842, sup. 

Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, °12.. oP - 

Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, 
3, 2. ma. “29..... eit iicecaaae 

Federation of labor, Yonker ra, N Y, tax. 
ge) eee wetameommios 

Central labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, nov, 
‘11, toand ineclapr, ‘12 

Trades and laborassem, New P hilade Iphia, 
Ohio, tax, jan, ‘12, to and inel dee, *l2.. 

Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, jan, ‘12, to and ine! june, ‘12 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, jan, 
‘)2, toand inel june, ‘l2...... , ae 

Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, 

f, m, °12.. ‘ : 

Trades and labor council, Poughkee psie, 
N Y, tax, oct, ‘11, toand inel mar, ‘!2... 
Federal labor 11617, tax, f, m, a, “Ll, $6.60: 
, $6.60. ° one heen 

ral labor 1ZE52, tax, mar, 


d f, . , 
Fede val inbor 7479, tax, apr, ‘12, $ 
$3.55 . 
Soil pipe make rs and he Ipers 1305: 
apr. *12, $2.60; d f, $2.26 af 
Flat janitors 12361, sax, | mar, }2, 75¢e; d f, Tie 
Intl alliance bill posters and billers of 
tax, bal mar, *12 5 
Central labor council, Portsmouth, and 
vicinity, Ohio, sup : : 
Central labor union, Cairo, Ill, tax, j, f, m, 
Trades council, Herrin, III, tax, jan, ‘12, to 
and ine! june, ‘12 . 
Central labor union, Have rhill, Mass, tax, 
an, ‘12, toand incl dee, ‘12 
Trades assem, Schenectady, N Y, tax, jan, 
‘12, to and inel dee, ‘l2.. 
Federal labor 12068, tax, apr, "12, $1.85; df, 
$1.85 picts cienas sé . P 
Fede ral labor 8217, tax, apr, ‘12. $2.50; df. 
$2 A ae - = 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, m, ‘12, $7: d f, $7 
Soap, soda and condle Sw i rs 10885, tax, 
a. m, j, "12, $4.50; df, 
Sewer laborers 14078, toy eam "12, $5; f, $5 
Cc ee cutters and setters 8373, tax, 
m, ‘12, $1; df, $1 ne 
stones A pt laborers 14125, tax, apr, ‘12, 
$4.25; dd f, $4.25 ; Peatis 
Mac nintats helpers 13117, tax, apr, ’12, $4.50; 
d f, $84 

Super he aaa e ngine pipe fitters 14129, 
tax, f, m, a, °12, $7. df, 

Cleaners and > ota Ts1985, sax. m, a, ‘12, ‘$1; 
d f, $1 

Intl shingle we ave rs union of A, tax, fe ab, 12 

Flour and cereal mi!l employes 14160, sup 

Iowa state federation of labor, tax, aug, ‘09, 
to and inel apr, °12.. ; LSE REE 

Trades council, Annis ton, ‘Ala, sup ee 

Madison federation of labor, Madison, 
Wis, sup Se Pe oem 

Federated trades council, Waukesha, Wis. 
tax, j, f, m, 32.. 

Trades and labor assem, © hicago He ights. 


$4 


Ill, tax, j, f, m, "12 . Jan hebin chads 
Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, 
5. & a. “WS... paces a 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, 
j,f, m, ‘2 : 
Trades and Jabor asse m, Aurora, Ill, 
jan, ’12, to and incl dec, "12 
Central trades council, ‘Mobile, 
jan, °12, toand incl june, ‘12... 
Trades and labor council, E Palestine, 
Ohio, tax, jan, °12, to and ine] june, "12 
Central labor union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and incl june, ‘12 

Trades and Jabor council, Peekskill, N Y. 
tax, j. f, m, 12.. . ; hea 

Calumet joint labor council, Kensington, 
Ill, tax, jan, ‘12, to and ine] dee, ‘12.... 

Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, 
tax, j, f, m, °12.. : a 

Federation of trade unions, York, Pa, tax, 
j, f, m, ‘l2. . : : A 

Federal labor 12934, tax, f, m, a, ’12, $1.70; 
di f, $1.70. es ceeneae 

Fe aera labor 7087, tax, apr, "12, $3.50; df, 


W: ~ h case makers 12786, tax, may . 12, 65e ; 
d f, s5c : : 
Sootblac KS prot 10175, tax, mar, "12, $4.85; 


» raisers and movers l 2314, tax, m, a, 
"12, $1; df, $1.. , ‘ 
Machinists * Ipers 12 2796, ti ax, may, 12,$1.90; 
d f, $1.90 ‘ ‘ ee eee : 
Soapmakers 13223, tax, f, m, a, "12, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05... pubeeiensaaes 

Railroad he Ipe rs and Jaborers 12635, tax, 
apr, ‘12, $1.75: d f, avageancn 

Lamplighters 11943, te “S mar, "12, $5; d f, $5 

Machinists helpers 18205, tax, apr, "12, 80c; 
d f, $80¢e : 

Suspender workers 12282, tax, f, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, 
"12, $1.95; di f, $1.95 sas 

Barber shop porters and bath house em- 
ployes 11963, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.75; d f, 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, ap 12 $ 
« f. 37 es ee ° ° 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, m, a, 12, $1; df. $1 

Button workers prot 14120, tax, a, m, ‘12, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10. av a 

Laundry workers intl union, te ods 

Tobacco workers intl union, can, , 

Federal labor 14234, sup 

Federal labor 11164, sup 

Federal labor 1274, sup 

Federal labor 14227, tax, apr, ‘12, 60c; df, 
H0c ; sup, 5c... 

Suspenderms uke rs 6t 40, sup 

Machinists helpers 13102, tax, m, a, ‘12, $3.40; 
d f, $8.40; sup, 7ie. . acd aman 

Janitors pon 10367, tax, m, a, "12, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, $l. ; swees 
Ame rican bro of ce me nt workers, tax,m 
a, “12, $120; sup, $18.60. éue 

Suspender workers #480, sup....... _ 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, apr, ‘12, $1.30; 
di f, $1.30 . mah - 

Agricultural workers 11827, tax, f, m, ‘12, 
$11.95; df, $11.95; sup, ioe 

Stoneware potters 8302, x, a, ih TH 
$6.60; d f, $6.60; sup, 50ce 

Trades and labor asse > International 
Falls, Minn, tax, n,d, o 3. 33. 

Ce ntral labor coune il, 4 Rosa, ‘ ‘al, tax, 
a, m, j, “12 ‘ ; 
Central labor union, Fall River, Mass, tax, 
5, £. Wa, 3S.... ; : a me 
Trades and labor council, Danville, Il, 
tax, j, f, ma. 39....... <uGeaeeee <eonua 
——_ labor union, Wallingford, Conn, 
tax, j, f,m, ‘12 oe 

Penden aanem, Utica, N Z tax, i. f. m, ‘12 

Central labor union, Pittsfie ld, Mass, tax, 
3, & me WH... sn eden 

Central labor union. Lancaster and vie in- 
ity, Pa, tax, dec, ‘11, to and inel may, ‘I? 

Federal labor 12937, tax, m, a,‘12, $1; df, $1. 

Federal labor 12837, tax. feb, °12, seme df, 


Trades assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, ‘jy, f,m, 12 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, feb. 12, Se; d f, Sic 
Cemetery employes 10634, tax, f, m, ‘12, 
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5. Salary, 


. April, 1912, 


. Organizing 


. Framing picture 


. Organizing e xXpenses: © 


FINANCiAL 


TO ee 
Bricklayers 10082, tax, dec, °12, 
2.35. 

Gas appliance and stove fitters 1282, tax, 
a, m, Jj, “12, $3.75; d f, $3.76. ... 
Fur floor workers 13196, = a, m,’ 

d f, $20.50 ..... 
Sugar refinery e mp! oyes 13053, tax, mar, "12, 
20; d f, $20 : : 
Button workers prot 14120, sup. ee 
John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, interest on Gepestts REDE DS 
Small supplies ..... on ieneueehe 
Subscriptions, AM FED. we 
Advertisements, AM FED 
Premiums on bonds 


2, $20.50; 


DO ac cece nccstcsiceocecs 


EXPENSES. 


rent, T A Wickersham...... 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for twenty-third week, ending mar 23, '12, 
F A Walters, recording and fin secy 
Strike benefits to federal labor — for 
eighteenth week, ending feb 17, . John 
F Daly, treas,and Wm Hyman, se eey , 
Organizing expenses: V Barre, $20; T H 
Fiynn, $65.25; J J te se $52.50; 
J P Sorensen, $58.£0; P F Duffy, $52.50: 
W E Terry, $63.50; William Bork, $60.25; 
H T Keating, $51; Hugh Frayne, $119.90. 
expenses: J A Filett, $59.55; 
$58.24; S A Bramlette, 
J L Lewis, 


Henry Streifier, 
$69.95; H L Kichelberger, $64; 
$60.70 
Strike benetits to federal labor 9998 for 
— nty-second week, ending mar 16, ‘12, 
’ Bridges, fin secy treas wal 
ped. 1h. Joseph Tylkoff....... 
of Executive Council 
group, W H Cooper . 
Installing bells and electrical 
office, Kluckhukn« Bro 
Stamps: 6,000 l-c, $£0; 2,000 2c, $40; 
$16; P O dept 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf 
Organizing expenses: J J Keegan, 
CA Miles, $35.02; Cal Wyatt. $54.35 
Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12690 
for fourth week, ending jan 6,°12, Paula 
Davila, pres, and Saturnina Quiles, secy 
Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12690 
for fifth week, ending jan 18, ‘12, Paula 
Davila, pres, and Saturnina Quiles, secy 
Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12690 
for sixth week, ending jan 20, ‘12, Paula 
Davila, pres, and Saturnina Quiles, secy 
Reimbursement for customhouse duty 
paid on shipment of books from this 
office to federal labor 12068, W J Gilpin, fin 
secy 


work in 


400 4-c. 


$59.80 ; 


E Finnegan, $48.50; 
J DChubbuck, $47; C W Woodman, $48.90; 
F H McCarthy, $51.65; Guiseppe Cardi- 
nale, $25.96; B F Shearod, $50; E T Flood, 
$57.20; E P. Baum, $20 

office employes, week ending apr 

6, i2: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Nt A, $25; L A Gaver.$1l9; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; F 
Faber. $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $20.25; A E Hawkins, 
$15: G A Boswell, $17.90: D J Nielsen, $15; 
R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $21.08; S 
Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $13; E R Brownley, $13: W 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
Connell, $12; E N Parsons, ae; S E 
Woolls, $17; EC Howard, $15; N E Lynch, 
$11:S B Woolls, $ll; E J Tracy, $9.48; 
H B Andrew, $9.65; H K Myers, $15; G P 
Boswell, $9; AE Knight, $12; L A Brud- 
ger, $15; E C Monahan (5% days), $15.58 

Strike benefits to machinists he Ipers 12561 
for twenty-fifth week, ending apr 6, ‘12, 
H E Simmons, rec secy treas.... 

Hauling records to equity court. “no 2, 
phone, and helper for cabman (1 d f), 
LA Sterne 

Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $65; 
A E Holder, $42.50; J ID Pierce, $52.75; 


7 50 
Oo 


40 00 
75 


150 00 
4 70 
145 84 
1,101 52 
194 50 


$150,603 63 


$427 50 


100 00 


308 


582 54 


48 00 


1 50 


. rganizing expenses: 


. Organizing e xpenses: 


. Strike 


- Salary, 


STATEMENT 


Grant Hamilton, $51 

Refund of balance of premum due on can- 
celled bond of secy of district council of 
carpenters and joiners, Portland, Oreg, 
W J Shelley, secy 

Organizing expenses, C 0 Young 

Salary, week ending apr 6, ‘12, J W Sulli- 
van , 

Santiago Iglesias, 

; Jerome Jones, $160.81; J P Sorensen, 

350.05: Hugh Walls, $20; C P Taylor, 

$15.90 daivedianntiattatends 

Hugh Frayne, $9.09; 

Michael Goldsmith, $14.70; H T Keating, 
$53.60; John J Cunningham, $51; H 
Flynn, $55; PF Duffy, $1; W E Te rry, $51 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for twenty-second week, ending mar 16, 
‘12, M W Donclin, treas 

Strike benefits to mechanics helper Ss 12864 
for twenty-third week, ending mar 23,12, 
M W Donclin, treas 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
twenty-third week, ending mar 25,°12, W 
E Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for twenty-fourth week, ending mar 30, 
‘12, F A Walters, rec and fin secy 

benefits to federal labor 3 for 
twenty-third week, ending mar 2, ‘12, C 
Bridges, fin secy treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for fifteenth week, ending jan 27,'12, Pat- 
rick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists he Iper 8 12764 
for sixteenth week, ending feb 3,’12, Pat- 
rick Coyle, treas 

Translating, Berlitz School of Languages 

Organizing expenses: William Bork, $73.35; 
Henry Streifiler, $55.92; Guiseppe Cardi- 
nale, $21.75; Joseph Tylkoff, $65.14; J A 
Flett, $47.30; C A Miles, $27.40; H L Eich- 
elberger, $38; J L Lewis, $58.94; Guil- 
lerlmo Colon, $10 

Attorney fees and expenses in connection 
with the hatters case (2-cent hatters as- 
sess), Frank L Mulholland 


. Legislative expenses, Jerome Jones 


Expressage, Adams Express co 

Organizing expenses: C FE Finnegan, $18.45; 
Cal Wyatt, $52.05: F H McCarthy, $77.96; 
C W Woodman, $48.90; J J Keegan, $51.00 


. Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 


nineteenth week, ending feb 24, ‘12, Wm 
Hyman, secy, and Chas Schechmer, pres 
Organizing expenses: John Fitzpatrick, 
$179: J D Chubbuck, $45; C O Young, $61.25 
Legislative expenses, Jerome Jones 
office employes, week ending apr 
J Ke ay $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
A Gaver, $19: LA Sterne, 
25; J E Giles. ay D L Bradley, $18; FI 
Faber, $18: I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $18: A E Hawkins, $15; 
G A Boswell, $16: DJ Nielsen, $15: RS 
Thomas, $14: M Webster, $28.68; S Lank- 
ford, $i6: F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
E R Brownley, $13; W von Ezdorf, 
5; F E Waggaman. $144; M M Connell, 
2; E N Parsons, $21.84: S K Woolls, $17; 
Howard, $15: N E Lynch, $11; 8B 
Woolls. $11; E J Tracy. $¥; H B Andrew, 
$9: H K Myers, $15: G P Boswell. $9: A E 
Knight, $12; L A Brudger, $15; EF C Mon- 
ahan, $17 
Reimbursement of express charges paid 
on shipment of charter outfit to laborers 
prot 14205, Cabo-Rojo, P R, Pascual Jor- 
don 
Legislative expenses: 
$51; J A Moffit, $52.2 
E Holder, $40 
Organizing expenses, E T Flood 


13, ‘12: 
Manning. $25; 
+ Se 


Grant Hamilton, 
: J D Pierce, $53; A 


3. Salary and expenses, week ending apr 13, 


12,J W Sullivan 
Organizing expenses: 
$40; J P Sorensen, $49 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
prot 1. for twenty-sixth week, ending 
mar 4, D F Borgstadt, secy treas, and 
oCcW MB business agent 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
prot 12851 for twenty-seventh week, 


Santiago Iglesias. 


397 SO 


675 65 


278 26 





496 


13. 


5. Organizing 


. Organizing expenses, S Ig 


. Salary, 
n 


ending mar ll, ‘2, |) F Borgstadt, 
secy treas.and OC Wiison, business agent 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
prot 12844 for twenty-eighth week, ending 
mar 18. ‘12, I) F Borgstadt, secy treas, 
and O © Wilson, business agent 
Strike benefits to button workers prot 
54 for twenty-ninth week, ending mar 
25, “12. D) F Borgstadt, secy treas, and OC 
Ww ilson, business agent 
expenses: John J. C uaning. 
0; J B Dale. $20; PF Duffy, 
W E Terry, $1; JL Lewis, $58.25 
Keating, $55: Hugh Frayne, 
Matrejean,$l0; Wm Rork, $54.45 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 13042 
for twenty-third week, ending mar 30,12, 
© RChilvers, treas 
Strike ben fits to machinists helpers 13042 
for twenty-fourth week, ending apr 6,'l2, 
© RChilvers, treas 
Strike benefits tomachinists helpers 12345 
for twenty-fifth week, ending apr 6, °12, 
F A Walters, rec and fin secy 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12#61 
for twenty-sixth week, ending apr 13,‘l2, 
H E Simmons. secy treas 
Printing: 10,000 endeavors, $30; 
ings, $30" 5.00 stenog order 
padded, $8.75; 1.000 books, $12.50: 
plate, $1; 5,000 pass words, $9.75; 
Trades Unionist 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626, for 
twenty-fourth week, ending apr 1, *12, W 
E Gould, and Henry Bartelt, pres 
Expenses from Hannibal, Mo, to Wash- 
ington, I C.and return for conference 
with President Gompers, F C Thorne 
Organizing expenses: M Donoghue, 
$ Henry Streifier, $54.60; EK T Flood, 
+ FH MeCarthy. $58.¢5; Jos Tylkoff, 
> HL EKichelberger, $42.50; JA Flett, 


ham. $42. 


10,000 greet- 

blanks, 
altering 
The 


Secy, 


labor oes for 
mar 30, 712, 


0 

Strike benefits to federal 
twenty-fourth week. ending 
C Bridges, fin secy treas 

Organizing expenses: ( EK Finne ean. $52.05; 
JI J Keegan. $5 7 Cal W yatt, $57.10; Gui- 
seppe Cardinale, $2 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers and 
laborers 12052 for twenty-third week, end- 
ing mur 23, ‘12, Geo Nelson, secy, and Pat 
tush, pres 

Organizing expenses: C 
D Chubbuck, $57.79 

office employes, 


A Miles, $29.02; J 
week ending apr 
2, ‘12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $18: I M Rodier, $17: I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18: A E Haw- 
kins. $15; G A Boswell, $17.05; DJ Niel- 
sen, $15; R_ S Thomas, $14: M Webster, 
$18; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Brene man, $13: E R Brownly, $13; W 
von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman. wie: 
M M Connell, $12: EN cereoms. 001.5 2 
S E Woolls, $17: KEK C Howard. $15: N E 
Lynch, $!1;: S B Woolls,.$ll: EJ he, 
$9.48; H B Andrew, $9; H K Myers, $15; 
G P Boswell, $#: A E Knight, $12; LA 
Brudger, $15: E C Monahan, $21.05 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $42; 
Grant Hamilton, $69; J D Pierce, $51.75; 

J A Moffitt, $52.25 

lesias 

Translating. Berlitz Schoolof Languages 

Organizing expenses, J B Dale 

oy and expenses, week ending apr 20, 
, J W Sullivan 

salary and expenses, week ending apr 27, 

JW Sullivan 

gamanins expenses: V Barie. $9.60; J P 
Sorensen. $19.75; C O Young, $57.75 

Stamps: 3.000 l-c. $80; 2,000 2-c, $40; 
$6; 200 4-c, $8; 100 5-c, $5; 30! Be, 
8-c, $16: 300 10-e, $30; PO Dept... 

Organizing expenses. C W Doyle 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12315 
for twenty-sixth week. ending apr 138, ‘12, 
F A Walters, ree and fin secy 


2? 08-¢, 
$18; 20 


$512 00 


516 00 


2,604 00 


46 10 


579 78 


215 00 
40 00 
110 
20 00 
45 50 
30 00 

117 10 


1683 00 
20 00 


96 00 
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Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 
for twenty-seventh weck, ending apr 20, 
‘12, H E Simmons, rec secy treas. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
twenty-fifth week, ending apr 8, °12, W E 
Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres 

Services rendered in searching and ascer- 
taining whether or not trade-mark regis- 
tration for seal of the A F of L and the 
words American Federation of Labor 
— be obtained under the present 
laws, RA Boswell 

Organizing expenses: '! H Flynn, $57.00; 
H T Keating, $59.85; Hugh Frayne, $81. 

J J Keegan, $51; J J Cunningham, $52.50; 
W E Terry, $51.60; Henry Streifler, $53 10; 
Wm Bork, $62.20; J L Lewis, $75.%5 

Services in securing copyright registra- 
tion for union label laws, R A Boswell 

Expenses entertaining Carl Legien and 
A Baumeister, The Arlington 


3. Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864, 


26. Salary, 


for twenty-fourth week, ending mar 30 
‘12. M W Donclin, treas 
Strike benefits to mechanics heipers 12864 
for twenty-fifth week, ending apr 6, ‘12 
M W Donclin, treas 
Organizing en H L Eiche Ib erger 
51; E T Flood, $4 PF Duffy, $31.7 70; JA 
Flett, $57.06; Jas Ty Ikoff, $57.88: 
ham, $29.10; ( W Woodman. $68.* 
Organizing expenses: Cal Watt. $52.38; 
CE Finnegan, $52.40 
Government filing tee for registering 
trade-mark, A F of L. H H Byrne 
Strike benefits to federal labor #ws for 
twenty-fifth week. ending apr 6, ‘lz, ¢ 
Bridges, fin secy, and F Me Millan, pres 
Expenses, entertaining ( Legien und A 
Baumeister, * H McCarthy 
Expenses, entertaining C Legien 
Baumeister, Hugh Frayne 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
prot 12854 for twenty-sixth week, ending 
mar 4, ‘12, 1) F Borgstadt, secy trens, and 
OC Wilson, business agent 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
prot 12854 for twenty-seventh week, end- 
ing mar ll. ‘12, l) F Borgstadt, secy treas, 
and O ( Wilson, business agent 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
prot 12854 < twenty-eighth week. end- 
ing mar 18, Ll) F Borgstadt, secy treas, 
and 0 ¢ Wilson. business agent 
Balance strike benefits to button workers 
2854 for twenty-ninth week, ending 
25, °12. D F Borgstadt, secy treas,and 
‘ Wilson, business agent 
Strike benefits to button workers 
12854 for thirtieth week, ending apr 1, 
D F Borgstadt, secy treas, and 0 ( W ii. 
son, business agent . 
Organizing expenses: ( $27.58 
Guiseppe Cardinale, $25. 35. 
office employes, week ending apr 
27, ‘12: J Kelly. $0; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver. $19; LA Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; ID L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber, $18: I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $18: A E Hawkins, $15; 
G A Boswell, $16; lD J Nielsen, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr (4% days), $10.50; C R 
Breneman, $13; EK R Brownley, $13; W 
von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $14; M 
M Connell (5 4-7 days), $11.14; E N Par- 
sons, $17; S E Woolls, $17; E C Howard, 
$15; N E Lynch, $11: S B Woolls, $11; E J 
Tracy, $8: H B Andrew, $9: H K Myers, 
$15: G P Boswell. $#; A E Knight, $12; L 
A Brudger, $15; EC Monahan, $17. 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Salary, office employe, week ending may 
14, "12 (vacation), J Kelly 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Inglesias 
Expenses, entertaining C Legien and A 
Baumeister, E Bohn 
Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy,$4%.40; 
C O Young, $58.50; J D Chubbuck, $47.82 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf. 
Organizing expenses, ( ( Zeig'er 


und A 


= 


A Miles, 


$48 (x 


124 «M 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


acne 


RIPE, RICH, MELLOW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





mall 








27. On acct of expenses, trip to Muscatine, 


Iowa, J A Short = 
Legislative expenses, J I) Pierce 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale 


%. Organizing expenses: J P Sorensen, $51: 


W E Terry, $l; Wm Bork, $72.64: G E 
Neesham. $28.20; H T Keating, $1; Hugh 
Frayne, $115.30; J L Lewis, $50.98; H L 
EKichelberger. $47; TH Fiynn, $54.45; P 
F Duffy, $51.70 

Strike benefits to federal labor #26 for 
twenty-sixth week, ending apr 1, ‘l2, 
W E Gould, secy, and H Bartelt, pres 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 
for twenty-eighth week, ending apr 27, 
‘12. H E Simmons, rec secy treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for twenty-seventh week, ending apr 2%, 
‘2, F A Walters, rec fin secy 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12462 
for twenty-fourth week, ending mar 30, 
‘2, GS Nelson, fin secy 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

4 boxes special carbon paper, The Nat! Sup- 
ply co 

Towel service. Fowler Mfg co 

Three typewriter ribbons, Swayze, Bailey 
«co 

Repairs to typewriter, Remington Type- 
writer co 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel co 

Messenger service, Western Union Tei co 

10.000 sheets mimeo paper, R P Andrews 
Paper co 

Purple copy ribbon, The Oliver Ty pewriter 
co 

2antique oak bookcases, $54; 1 pair antique 
oak ends, $6; Library "Tureau 

Supplies: 1.000 blotters, $2.50; 4400 sheets 
wax paper, $3.60; 2 spools pink tape, T0c; 
lqr no 14 stencils, $1.75: 1 1b pins. 70c; 10 
lbs neostyle ink.$2).25: 1 box no l4stencils, 
$1.75; 1 bottle ink eradicator, 25c; 1 muci- 
lage cup, 2c; 1 favorite file, 60c; 21 Ibs no 


$100 
7i 


48 twine, $5.48: 6 pounds no 24 twine, $1.68; 
2 letter files, $1; 2 doz note books, $1; 
bottle ink eradicator, 25c; 1 transfer case, 
50c; 2 metal waste baskets, $2.70: 1 whisk 
broom, #85c; 1 pair shears, $1.25; 2,000 
sheets manila paper, $1.50; 1 doz desk 
blotters, 0c; 1 office knife, $1; 1 transfer 
file 50c; 1 bottle Higgins, 25c; ler no #22 
pen points. 65c: ler spencerian pens, 90c; 
ear pencils, $2.25; Typewriter and Office 

Supply co 

Printing apr, ‘12, AM Fep, The Law Re- 
porter Printing co 

Electro from half tone portrait, Nat! En- 
graving co 

Storage from jan 26, ‘12, to and inc! apr 26, 
‘12, Merchants Transfer and Storage co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Phone service, C and P Telephone co 

One months salary, Samuel Gompers. 

On months salary, Frank Morrison. 

Expenses for month of apr, ‘12, Samuel 
Gompers, pres 

Postage on AM FED, P © dept 

Hauling. Am Fep, Thos Jones 

Fee, m o, 3c; newspaper and magazines, 
$1.97; phone, lic; paste brush,2c; hauling 
and drayage, $6.30; postage due, Ic; 
matches, 40c; extra janitor service, 50c; 
freight and expressage, $6.86; nails, 55c: 
benzine, #c; checking baggage, 2c; 
laundry of copying cloths, 35c; notary 
fees. 50c;: car tickets, $8.75; JE Giles 

(ne Wilton velvet office rug and cleaning 
and laying office rugs. W J Giddings 

One gold badge, with bar and lettering, 
James H O'Neil co 

Carpentering work, Geo H Flather , 

3,000 copies of lists of organizers. $73.50; 
revising and taking proof sheets on lists 
of organizations, $14.30; L G Kelly Ptg co 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

Organizing expenses: Hugh Walls, $20; 
T E Zant, $l0; Henry Streifier, $56.08; 
John J Cunningham, $55 

Return of balance of premium due on can- 
celled bond, A McNeil, secy 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $54.50; 
F H MeCarthy, $62; Jas Tylkoff, $48.80 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 

Printing: 1,00 letter circulars, State 
branches and central bodies, $5.75; 1,000 
books, history of union label, $28; 5,00 
manila envelopes, $15; gummed labels, 
$7.50; The Trades Unionist 

Electrotyping 35 plates, $38.30; imposition 
and hauling, $4.50; The Trades Unionist i2 80 

Expressage for mar, ‘12, United States Ex- 
press co S45 11 

Organizing expenses, George Heatherton 10000 


Total $24,538 48 


RECAPITULATION,. 


Balance on hand March 30, 1912 $133.068 6S 
Receipts for month of April, 1912 17,4354 0 

Total $150,503 
Expenses for month of April, 1912 24.588 48 


Balance on hand April 30, 1912 $125,970 15 


In general fund $30,314 33 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 

labor unions 95,655 82 

Total $125,970 15 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


$1.00 A YEAR 





48 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natura! 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles. 


HERMAN VOSSNACH, Jr., INC. | 


The largest dealers in 


FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strips, Sanegee 
and Fancy Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, _Batid ing 


Paper, Etc. 
33 NEW YORK CITY 
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Consumers (jas Co. 
Reading 


Pp e If you cannot get these stockings : 
from your local dealer or through Insist 
our agent in your section, on receipt on 





of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 
Gents’ Fine Mercerized = - I~ = oer doe 
‘ “ Lisle Thread - them 
“ Cashmere - on 7m 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
whitefeet - + + $1.50 per doz 
Heavy Cotton, black andtan $1.59" “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz. 
ere . . . aad 
“ Fine Cotton, in black - 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


having 
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The name 
“FLORENCE” 
onan 
Oil Stove 


From Stove to Table 


is a short story when you cook on a Florence Automatic Oil Stove. 
Don’t stop to chop kindling—don’t wait for a slow coal fire—a match 
is all the kindling necessary to produce an intensely hot blue flame 
for baking, boiling, broiling or trying, when you have a 


Boren ee 


OIL STOVE 


Turn the lever—light the burner—and you can have any degree of heat. 
A new device keeps the oil level always the same, no chance to over- 
flow—the flame is always under your control. For convenience, 
efficiency, attractiveness and economy the Florence Automatic OM! 
Stove is far the best. The heat is concentrated directly under the 
cooking and it requires less time and less effort to prepare a large 
dinner than it does to cook a luncheon on a slow coal or wood stove. 

Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sold by dealerc generally. If your dealer 
does not sell them, send for our illustrated catalogue giving full description, or 
call at our store, Central Oil & Gas Stove Co, 116 Washington Street, Boston. We also 
make the Florence Asbestos-lined Ovens, and have a new model with a glass door, 


GSENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 
Makers of the celebrated “FLORENCE” Oil Stoves. 
ry 


Executive Offices and Factory. 


Gardner, Mass. 
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—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 








LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 





INSTANT SERVICE 
















“BITULITHIC” 


THE BEST 
PAVEMENT 
ON EARTH 


Southern 
Bitulithic Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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{ BREWERS & 3 


| BOTTLERS OF } 


bow ek 


MALTOP BEER 


ACME ALE 
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; FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. + 
1 ROCHESTER,N.Y. $ 
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CELEBRATED 
PILSENER, CULMBACHER 





# LAGER BEER 
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Dr. Wiley’s Tribute + 
to Bread 


P74 























“Measured by actual nutritive power 
there is no other complete ration which 
in economy can compare with bread.” 


Of course, Dr. Wiley meant GOOD BREAD. 
The secret of good bread is proper fermentation. 
A clean, pure, strong and uniform leaven brings 
out in the bread the nutritive properties of the 
wheat. It makes the bread more palatable, digest- 
ible and wholesome. Such a leaven is 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


Used by the best bread makers of the country 

with perfect success for nearly half a century. 

See that the bread you eat is raised to a proper 

consistency with FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST. 

Insist upon it. You should eat only the best 
bread perfectly raised. 
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THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: @a = 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this-particular we have not been_as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such bock or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SECOND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, 

THIRD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourTH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
rite agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published ina 
\ conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in 
any souvenir publication of any kind. 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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LIFT 
No Strain When High Nailing 


JOUBLE CLAW HAMMER 


**for the mechanic with an ambitior to succeed’’ 


16 oz. or 21 oz. Head— WHICH? 
$1.50 at your dealer's 
or from us, delivery prepaid. 
Worth ten times more than the common 
hammer — costs three times more to make. 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CO. 


START Bro ay 




















West View Park 


PITTSBURGH 


C 


“The Park 


ofa 
THOUSAND 
TREES” 
ad 





West View, Bellevue, or Perrysville 
Ave. Cars at 7th and Liberty Sts. 

















PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











WILLIAMS 
TOMATO 
CATSUP 








10c 15¢c 20c 


Our Catsup is made in the Michigan Fields 
where the Tomatoes grow. This fastens 
the flavor which makes our 
Catsup unequalled. 

-o 


Do you really care what 
you eat and how it is made? 
Insist on ‘‘Good things to 
Eat’’ made ‘‘ Williams Way.”’ 





HIGH-GRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE WILLIAMS BROS. CO. 


OF DETROIT, Williams Square 
Pick the Pickle from Michigan 
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photographs 
veproduced 
oy 
courtesy of & 
P. F. Collier 
& Son, 
Publishers 


The Few That Will Stay 
The Crowd That Will Go 


When the Panama Canal is finished, the few 
to be retained will be the experts. The crowd that 
will go are the 28,536 untrained workers. 











COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS - 


HAND---HORSE---MOTOR 
1912 CATALOGUE READY 


No more striking example of the relative value 
of trained and untrained men can be found any- 
where than this. Here you see exactly what 
happens when a large working force is to be reduced. 
The trained men stay—the untrained go. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


You can get out of the crowd of untrained work- 
ers, and join the few whose training keeps them 
always in demand. The International Corre- 
spondence Schools will help you win success in 
your own chosen line of work. 














It is immaterial who you are, what you do, 
where you live, what you earn, or how little school- 
ing you have had. So long as you can read and 
write, and are ambitious, there is an I. C. S. way 
for you. All you have to do is to show your 
ambition by marking and mailing the attached 
coupon today. The only thing between you and 
success is the coupon. 


Then, Mark and Mail the 
Coupon NOW 


Liovizg 








FHOT= 
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International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify tor a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 





Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 
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DETROIT. MICH. 
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Name 





The first brand of Union 


St. and No, — 
Tobacco ever produced 





City State 
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SAVE_LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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booklet to Department 112. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


‘*! Consider this the true form of 
Life Insurance’’ 


is what a Wisconsin business man says of the Monthly 
Income Policy of the Prudential. His opinion is shared 
by every man who knows the many valuable features 
of this most attractive contract. Write for descriptive 


Forrest F. Dryden, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA President. 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of industrial lasurence in America 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 














PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


W.R. OSTRANDER & CO. 








Electrical 
Supplies. 
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| NAMED SHOES 
enor &S > 
WORKERS UNION ARE 


FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 











This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 








When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 
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TRADE MARK 
KEG US Pat Off. 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
ee that it has the 

riven Stamp on it 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will 
give . absolute 
comfort with great 


durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relleve yeu from 
your underwear 
annoyance. 


Think what this means 
te you. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 











The 


GREAT FIRES 


of the past year, causing 
enormous loss of lives 
to industrial workers, 
should cause them to 
insist upon strictly 
Fireproof Construction. 


“KROMPOLITE” 
FLOORS 


are of special importance in 
that they not only prevent the 
spread of flames, from floor 
to floor, but in addition are 
elastic and warm to the tread, 
so that the health of the 
workman is safeguarded. 


General Hompolite Co. 
516 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 














F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 

IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 


TRADE-MARK 


PAFAAAAABABAAAA AAS 


WHITE SEWING 


» More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


ACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denve., Colo., Symes Building; Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Penna. Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Frarcisco, Cal., 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
Amer. Centr2: Life Bidg.; ee D. C., Colo- 
rado Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bldg.; 
St. Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
Be Otherwise their reputations 





for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S= 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y, 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















Here is the firm that 
wili suppiy you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in improve- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 
Hoist, or Wagon. Send for 
catalogue. 


Bilger Track Co.,Souderton,Pa. 








American Ink Co. 


12 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 














WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist | 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
iT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
Itdefends your interests and advocates your cause 


against that of any other body un carth. 
Published monthly at 

















301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
E $1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 
Resne aneaen 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














Do you wear 


"UNION MADE | 


pL Bell Brand 


 BELL| & E Collars? 


P BRANDS is Look For The 
 — Union Label 
Union Made By 
IDE BROS. COMPANY — ALBANY.N.Y. 











BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 





Bogus and imitation Labels 











CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle Rebate 50 Cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Look For This Label 








SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





INIWISIYIAGY 











MADE TO ORDER 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 








To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNIT? as 


ORG 
APRIL i2? 
SS 
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On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible Heuse 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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Length, 11 inches; Weight, 3 Ibs. 


List, each, $2.75 





SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 





Stanley Tools 


STANLEY DOOR TRIM PLANE 


This new Plane will make mortises for Butts, 
Face Plates, Strike Plates, Escutcheons, etc., without 
the use of a butt gauge or chisel. In fact it might 
very properly be termed a mechanical chisel. 

It is also a superior Router Plane for surfacing the 
bottom of grooves or other depressions parallel with the 
general surface of the work. 

The Plane is japanned, has nickel-plated trimmings, 
rosewood handles, and three forged steel cutters. 


tone 
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New Bertram Conn USA. 














The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 








Funeral Economy 





You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 


An efficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Gom- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 














jJ. W. YORK @ SONS 


Manufacturers of 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Our Business Is—“EVERYTHING FOR THE BAND” 
Get Our Complete Catalogue 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
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Adds to the Pleasure of Wheeling | 


| 
| You can enjoy the pleasure and convenience of |} 
wheeling more than ever—free from all aggravat- || 
ing tire troubles—free from all fuss and worry— 
with your tires protected with 


NNEVERLEAK 
Tire Fluid 


It's a positive insurance against 
all tire troubles. It's a preserva- 
tive of both the fabric and rubber 
of which tires are made and keeps 

them in the best of condition. 
It prevents tires getting por- 
ous; will stop all thread leaks 
and those caused from previ- 
ous defective repairs, and 


will instantly heal all punctures within 
the bounds reason. Protect your 
tires with Neverleak now— today. 
Don’t wait for trouble. 


Used by 


Tire Repairers 
Everywhere 


| 





If you can’t find it send us the name 
of your bicycle repair man or dealer in 
bicycle supplies. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
Dep't 787 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ice 


——— 
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10,000 Underwood Typewriters Sold to the Western Union Telegraph Company 


LARGEST TYPEWRITER SALE IN HISTORY 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
Underwood Buliding, NEW YORK 





Offices in All Principal Cities 











GENEVA “HIGH HOP” AND GENEVA “HOME BREW” 


Two names to conjure enjoyment with 
HONME BREW IN BOTTLES 





GENEVA BREWING COMPANY 3 83 33 Geneva, New York 








TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


Oe MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemen. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 


Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Troy, N.Y. 


-BEEMANS 


The Original 
PEPSIN GUM 





LEATHER TOOL BAG 
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Good For Digestion 
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“SAFETY” 
tnsulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


\ —- THE SAFETY 
es Gey, INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE (0. 


WZ, 
¢ = stReeT 


TY 
ag — Bayonne, N. J. 
127thto 429th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City,N. 








BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 

















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 
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CHICAGO 
FIREPROOF HOTEL 


300 Elegant Rooms — 150 With Baths : 
$1! per day and up $2 per day and up 


FINEST and MOST ATTRACTIVE 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


CLARK STREET, near Jackson Boulevard 
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